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Taste the gin, too. 
Gilbey’s Gin is made with a unique idea in mind. 
The taste of the gin is important and should not be hidden 


by the mixer. So when you drink a Gilbey’s Tom Collins, 
you'll taste the gin, too. 


The Frosty Bottle with the diamond label is an official trademark registered with the US. Patent & Trademark Otlicé 
Distilled London Ory Gin, 80 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A Gilbey. Ltd, Distr by Nat'l, Dest_ Products Co, N.C 
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POLAROID PRONTO LANO CAMERA POLAROID LAND CAMERA 
FOLAROID SX-70 LAND CAMERA - power ce s —— 
SONAR OreStap 





$20 BONUS $10 BONUS 55 BONUS 


SX-70 Sonar Pronto Sonar Pius One Step Pius 





510 BONUS 55 BONUS 


Pronto Sonar One Step 


From the simplest instant camera 
to the finest, 
Polaroid announces“The Bonus.’ 


Save up to $20 when you buy one of these 5 Polaroid instant 
cameras. 

Get a Polaroid bonus coupon when you purchase one of the 
cameras shown on this page and send it together with the registra- 
tion card and sales slip to Polaroid. Depending upon which cam- 
era you choose, we'll send your bonus check for $5, $10, or $20 
directly to your home. 

There are five Polaroid Land cameras to choose from, with a 
wide range of features you won't find in other cameras: aim-and- 
shoot simplicity to electronic flash to revolutionary Sonar automatic 
focusing to single-lens reflex optics. At prices to fit any budget and 
a handsome bonus with each. 

Visit your dealer today and check his low prices. Subtract the 
Polaroid “Bonus” and you'll find out = 
how easy it can be to own a Polaroid Polar oid 


instant camera. 


21980 Potarond Corporation Polerod SX-70 Promo and OneStep * Offer apphes to cameras purchased trom March 1. 1980 through Jute 30. 1980 Void where prombited Linu two per family 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


WwW. hen Mount St. Helens began spewing chaos and destruc- 
tion across the Northwest last week, TIME correspondents 


and photographers rushed to the scene—and 
could barely believe what they found. “It was 
beyond anything in my experience,” said Cor- 
respondent Paul Witteman, who flew over the 
volcano for this week’s cover story. “The whole 
terrain had been altered by the force of the ex- 
plosion, and maps were next to useless.” Cor- 
respondent James Willwerth found the roads 
to one especially hard-hit town—Ritzville, 
Wash.—closed for 50 miles in every direction, 
so he hitched a ride in a Red Cross vehicle. 
“The place was ankle deep in dust,” said Will- 
werth. “It was surrealistic, a study in black and 
white, like a page out of an Aldous Huxley 
novel.” Photographer Bill Thompson observed 
the effects of the volcanic cloud as it reached 
eastern Washington. Said he: “It was the bees 
that scared me, weighed down with ash. They 


staggered around like plaster casts of them- 

selves, leaving wavering tracks on the dirty white blanket.” 
Photographer Roger Werth, who took the spectacular 

photographs on this week’s cover, hastened to the Kelso, 

Wash., airport and was in the air 20 min. after the mountain 

blew its top, aiming his camera through a tiny window next 





Witteman and Barr in Kelso, Wash. 
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to him as the pilot dipped and tilted for better shots. Said | 
Werth: “At first we couldn't see a thing, but the air cleared | 


for several minutes and then there was the mountain and the 
huge plume heading up into the sky.” Photographer John 
Barr was riding a National Guard helicopter during an air | 
nontowonos search, when the craft suddenly banked. “I 
was right in the doorway,” said Barr, “and a 
sudden gust blew my glasses off. Some day 
maybe they will be found down there on the | 
rim of Mount St. Helens.” 

For Reporter-Researcher Brigid O’Hara- 
Forster in New York City, the Mount St. Hel- 
ens saga was her third cover story in five weeks, 
and one of dozens in a long career of tracking 
wars and politics—but it was her first cover 
story to have no villains, only victims. “It put 
our merely human failings and frailties in per- 
spective,” she said. “It is literally inhuman. 
There’s nobody 
Werth, who has lived in the Mount St. Helens 
area for more than ten years, said he began to 
feel the enormity of the disaster days later: “I've 
skied there, hiked there, worked there as a fire 
watch. Just last Saturday I was visiting old Har- 


ry Truman. Spirit Lake was absolutely calm, and Harry was 
running his lawn sprinklers. Now it’s all gone.” 


Nobo eiega, | 
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Cover: Photograph by Roger Werth © Longview Daily News/Woodfin Camp. 
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Cover: Washington 
State’s Mount St. Hel- 
ens blows up with 500 
times the force of the 
Hiroshima bomb, kill- 
ing at least 18, turning 
lush forest into deso- 
late moonscape and 
dropping tons of ash 
on three states, See 
NATION. 





A.B.T. gives a lavish 
new production to 
that Russian rarity, 
La Bayadere, staged 
by Ballerina Natalia 
Makarova. 


68 

Theater 

The late season brings 
to Manhattan two 
lively new plays and 

a magic show that is 
something less than 
spellbinding. 


55 

Television 
Disraeli’s career was 
long and dramatic, 
but this well-made 
PBS series, a British 
import, stints on the 
rich material. 


69 

Cinema 

In The Shining, Stan- 
ley Kubrick has made 
an anti-horror horror 
film with a chilling 
performance by Jack 
Nicholson 





36 

World: South Korea's 
unrest raises alarms 
about an invaluable 
ally. » Giscard’s 
“Lone Ranger” tactics 
sow dissension in the 
alliance. » Five years 
after Saigon’s fall, Viet 


| Nam faces hard times. 


> Quebec votes non to 
separatism 





56 

Economy & Business 
Depression hits the 
auto industry, as De- 
troit reels from a 
lengthening legacy of 
bad decisions and bad 
luck 


72 

Science 

A far-out idea for 
“burying” the na- 
tion’s growing stores 
of radioactive wastes. 
> A little human help 
in a panda romance. 


61 

Environment 
President Carter 
takes action after un- 
settling new reports of 
health problems 
among residents of 
the Love Canal. 


77 

Books 

Time of Desecration is 
Alberto Moravia’s 
latest Roman holiday 
> A Confederacy of 
Dunces is a \ost-and- 
found masterpiece. 
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to blame.” 


Photographer 
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Fury in Miami: Angry 
blacks rampage for 
three days in response 
toa race-tinged deci- 
sion in a Florida court. 
The truce remains 
tense. Other US. cit- 
ies take wary and wor- 
ried new looks at their 
own race relations 
See NATION. 





67 


Fear strikes out, as 
baseball's owners and 
players reach a late- 
inning deal to avoid 
taking a costly, fan- 
dreaded walk. 


80 

Essay 

The Cuban refugees’ 
journey is like the im- 
migrant sagas of old 
Can the land of the 
free still welcome 
them? 


67 

Press 

Carll Tucker, who 
bought Saturday Re- 
view in 1977, sells the 
ailing monthly to 
Financial World's 
Robert Weingarten 


4Letters 


52 People 
55 Milestones 
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Jet Mi to Washi ,D.C.and Mi is’ 


Fly Midway Airlines and you'll get a lot less 
of what O'Hare is famous for. 

Less traffic, holding patterns, delays, 
people, lines, and general confusion. 

Midway flies from hassle-free Midway 
Airport. Right in the city. Fifteen miles 
closer to the Loop than O'Hare. 

And when you fly Midway, you'll save 
something even more important than time. 
Money. Our fares to Kansas City, Detroit, 
and Cleveland are already the lowest in 
the sky. Now we've got them to 












Washington, D.C.’s 
National Airport and 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, too. 
Plus, we've got good weekday and 
weekend flight schedules. Including four 
non-stops to Washington and Minneapolis 
each ico £ 

And we fly in comfortable DC-9 jets. 

Fly Midway Airlines. Less time. Less 
money. And a whole lot more. 

For reservations call your travel agent 
or Midway Airlines. 


471-4710 


Outside Illinois call toll free 
1-(800) 621-5700. 


“Service to Washington D.C. to begin June 15, 1980 
and to Minneapolis/St. Paul July 1, 1980 


Midway Airlines 


We go for you. 
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Where to buy 


ZEISS 
Binoculars 


ILLINOIS, 

Chicago: Eddie Bauer, Inc.. 
Alpine Camera, 

Chas. W. Mayher & Son 


Until others make theirs * 
like ours, only Zeiss 
will be guaranteed for life. 


In an industry where quality prevails, 
doesn’t it make you wonder why 
Zeiss and only Zeiss guarantees its 
binoculars for a lifetime? 

Sound like a high-risk commit 
ment? It isn’t at all. It’s 134 years of 
optical leadership, 200 superbly 
engineered parts, 1800 operations 
and grueling inspections to insure 
the highest level of optical and 
mechanical performance, resistance 
to climate variations, and complete 
freedom from internal reflections, 
ghost images and other disturbing 
image deteriorating problems under 
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all lighting conditions. And a meticu- 
lous choice of materials. With this 
background and fail-safe procedure, 
the odds are in our favor that the 
workmanship and materials will last 
as long as what they make. 

And what they make is a pair of 
binoculars that will always transmit 
more light than any other; focus with 
incomparable precision; reveal more 
at dusk and dawn with more color 
trueness; and offer unparalleled edge- 
to-edge image qualityand resolution. 

So, until others afe made like ours, 
gnly Zeiss will be guaranteed for life. 









Sleeperette 
to the world. 





Pan Anis First Class Seat. y 7 
We're putting 
before, as well as incomparable luxury Card application, call this toll-free 
Class. Then just stretch out and relax. 


Sleeperette seats aboard 
all our 747s. Throughout the U.S. And = 
all over the world. This remarkable at major airports and hotels. 
reclining seat extends the length of four peepee to ioe ' 
and a half windows, with plenty of room Cheques dispensers throughout 
between rows. And Pan Am’s First Class _ the US. for enrolled Cardmem- 
and international service. So ask your number: 800-528-8000. The 
Travel Agent or Corporate Travel Depart- American Express Card. Don't 

American Express. The First Class Card. 

This is the card that brings you 





means more room than you've everhad __ pers, For an American Express” 
ment to book you on Pan Am’s First leave home without it *™ 
attentive service right away. And it’s not 


just for travel and entertainment, either. 
e American Express Card also gets 
you emergency check-cashing privileges 























Kenneth L. Means, CLU 
Rabjohns & Associates 
100 S. Wacker Drive, Suite 224 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Call: (312) 443-7400 


Specializing in insurance plan- 
ning for business and profes- 
sional accounts. An outstanding 
State Mutual representative who 
combines experience, creative 
thinking and a personal commit- 
ment to stay with your business 
for The Long Run. 


State Mutual 
of America 


Totaliving Financial Services for 
Life/Health/Group/Annuities 


TIME 


to tell us 

7] . 
you're moving? 
If you're planning on changing your address, 
please give us 4 weeks advance notice. Simply 
send us the mailing label on the front of this 


magazine for your old address, write in your 
new address below and mail. Or if you prefer 


call toll-free 


800-621-8200" 


Mail this coupon along with your mailing label to 
TIME, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 
60611 

O Change of address 

Me. {Ms 





City . Stote/Province Zip / Post Code 


YOU CAN ALSO USE OUR TOLL-FREE NUMBER TO: 
Renew your subscription. Enter a new subscrip- 
tion. To order gift subscriptions. To have your 
name removed from our mailing list. 


“te ews coll 800-977-8302 151017 














Letters 


Reshuffle at State 


To the Editors: 

President Carter made a striking de- 
cision, picking Senator Edmund Muskie 
as Secretary of State [May 12]. We need 
big men in these positions, and Muskie is 
a giant in every respect. 

Edward Alderfer 
Hamilton, Ohio 


In accepting Cyrus Vance’s resigna- 
tion, President Carter continues to con- 
fuse such qualities as integrity and sin- 
cerity with competence. That this naiveté 
about personnel matters should persist so 
long gives rise to doubts about the man’s 
ability to learn from experience. 

Maurice E. Friot, M.D. 
Marco Island, Fla. 





If the jobs of Secretary of State and 
National Security Adviser are so closely 
entwined and can be so confrontive, why 
are they two separate offices? The per- 
sonality, not the position, seems to hold 
the power and win the rounds. In this 
case, Brzezinski took his first title bout. 

Bruce Schowers 
Las Vegas 


You dismiss Brzezinski as a hothead. 

He may be, but he may also be the only 
one who understands what the Soviets 
really want. Anyone who is attacked in 
the Soviet press as a peddler of “slander 
and obvious lies” may know only too well. 
Cynthia J. Crosson 

Ballwin, Mo. 


So Muskie has Polish ancestry too. 
Let’s hope, for the sake of a consistent for- 
eign policy, that he and Brzezinski are 
not Poles apart. 

Jeanne W. Shafer 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Thoughts from the Analysts 

The thought-provoking commen- 
taries by Henry Kissinger and the other 
foreign policy analysts [May 12] present- 











ed different viewpoints, but there seemed 
to be one common thread throughout | 

their remarks: we don’t have a foreign pol- 

icy that is understood by Congress, the 
American people or our allies. | 

Arthur C. Baxter 

Atlanta 


George W. Ball propounds the thesis 
of negative action for this country, a pol- 
icy that has reduced us to a hesitant, cring- 
ing nation with no real friends and cer- 
tainly no respect. His whole policy is do | 
nothing, beg your allies for help and just 
hope that some time in the distant future 
things may work out. 

Lawrence A. Wiegman 
Orlando, Fla. 


Hooray, Paul Seabury! Finally, some- 
one states publicly what this nation is in 
need of—common sense. He is saying 
what this family of middle-class America | 
has been saying too: We'll put up with 
dirtier air, even dirtier intelligence tac- | 
tics and less than saintly politicians if, in 
exchange, we can have lower unemploy- 
ment, respect from other nations and a 
strong leadership. 


Jeri Slevin 
Portland, Ore. 


Has it occurred to any of these wise 
heads that the Soviets may not be as soft | 
on us as we were on them? That they 
may not give us time to catch up? That 
they may very well decide to sink us while 
we are the weaker ship? 

Dorothy M. Bayles 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 





The Failed Mission 


As a European, I am glad that Pres- 
ident Carter has at last had the courage 
to try a military solution to the hostage cri- 
sis in Iran [May 12]. No doubt, in the af- 
termath of the abortive raid, he will be 
branded as “inept” more than ever 
before. 

But the failure of the raid was not his 
fault. It had a good chance of succeeding, 
and he should be admired for taking a pos- 
itive stance. The first battle is often lost 
before final victory is attained. 

Brian W.J. Gravenor 
Southampton, England 





Carter's handling of the raid into Iran 
borders on the incredible. He seems to 
have absorbed none of the lessons learned 
by the Israelis at Entebbe or the Germans 
at Mogadishu. The U.S. force combined 
elements of all four of the services, a com- 
position more suitable to an honor-guard 
unit than a combat detachment. It is no 
wonder that the Army commander said 
afterward that he had no authority to de- 
stroy the helicopters left in the desert. 

At the moment, American special 
units are still spending most of their time 
learning about Viet Nam-style field tac- 
tics. Their sophistication about interna- 
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“From London to London, Sydney to Sydney — 
there is one universal medium that is bedrock in our 
advertising, and that is National Yellow Pages” 


— Tom O’Brien 
Advertising Manager 
Crown Controls Corp. 








From London, Ontario, to 
London, England — from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, to 
Sydney, Australia, Crown 
Lift Truck meets its giant 
competitors head-to-head 
with National Yellow Pages 
advertising 
There are so many unique advertising 
methods used from market-to-market in our 
worldwide distribution pattern that the one 
universal medium that is bedrock in our 
program is National Yellow Pages 
advertising,” according to Tom O'Brien 
It is part of every Crown Lift Truck dealer's 
basic advertising program 
Crown worked in concert with its Yellow 
Pages advertising agency, Doyle, Dane 
Bernbach, utilizing NYPSA's National 
Directory Advertising Markets (NDAM), to 
design an effective, cost-efficient National 
Yellow Pages program 
To make this program attractive to its 
dealers, Crown has entered into a cooperative 
program that shares the cost of the closed 
trademark heading program fifty-fifty under 








the Materials Handling and Trucks-Industrial 
headings in the top 100 industrial markets 

In particularly competitive markets, Crown 
utilizes Double Half Column display ads in the 
Yellow Pages, and Trade Name listings as an 
option to Trademark headings in other markets 

They further support the program in their 
national advertising in industrial magazines 
by referring readers to their Yellow Pages 
listings 

In addition to offering a number of models 
of electric forklift trucks, Crown is also a 
leading producer of narrow aisle lift trucks 
walkie stackers and pallet trucks. It is also a 
leading manufacturer of private brand label 
television antenna rotators 

The thirty-five-year-old, privately held 
company is headquartered in New Bremen 
Ohio, and has dealers throughout the world 

Crown is just one more success story that 
proves the power of National Yellow Pages 
advertising. To get more information on how 
to build an effective, cost-efficient National 
Yellow Pages ad program, simply call or write 
NYPSA, or ask your advertising agency to 
contact us 


NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
999 W. Big Beaver Rd 

Troy, Michigan 48084 
Telephone: (313) 362-3300 


the medium that puts the “closing touch” 
on your marketing/media plan. 








A CLASSICAL WAY 
TO CONDUCT BUSINESS 
IN WASHINGION. 


The National Symphony Orchestra invites your company to play an instru- 
mental role in furthering the great musical traditions of our nation’s capital. (0 Become 
a National Corporate Sponsor and join the growing circle of business leaders who appre- 
ciate the value of the National Symphony. 0) From its home in the Kennedy Center, the 
Orchestra entertains thousands of foreign and domestic visitors each year—many of your 
colleagues and clients among them. Whether or not you live and work in Washington, 
D.C., the National Symphony is your symphony. And it needs your support. 1 An in- 
dependent, non-profit organization, the National Symphony relies on private funding to 
finance its performance and educational programs. Your company may choose from a 
wide variety of sponsorship opportunities ranging from a series of free family concerts 
to the Handel’s Messiah performances held at Christmas. () As a National 
Corporate Sponsor, your support of music in Washington will receive wide 
recognition and make an important impression on people who are im- 
portant to your business. 

It all adds up to a classical way 
to conduct business in Washington. To 
find out how your company can strike 
up a sound partnership with the 
National Symphony, contact 
James R. Shepley, President, 
Time, Inc., General Chair- 
man, National Corporate 
Sponsors Campaign, 
Time/Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, New 
York 10020. 
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¢ Public Servic vy HJK&A, Washington, D.C 


The ¢ National Conia Sponsors Campaign for 


THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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AMERICA DISCOVERS BRIDGESTONE. 





From sports cars to 18-wheelers, name for a tire company with roads on Bridgestone steel radial 
motorcycles to earth movers, aspirations to international trade. heavy truck tires. Ponderous 
Americans count As far-sighted an entrepreneur as —_ construction equipment rolls on 

; ‘ on Bridgestone Tires. — Mr. Ishibashi was, it is doubtful that massive Bridgestone tires. 

In 1931 Mr. Shojiro Ishibashi saw he foresaw the manufacture of tires 3ridgestone, one of the fastest 
what he thought was a remarkable for such diverse applications as racing growing tire and rubber companies, 
opportunity. The Japanese automobile Go-Karts and moving mountains. is now the world’s seventh largest. 

; industry was growing rapidly. If there Today the United States is one of Its commitment is to quality through 
are automobiles in large numbers, so over 150 countries in which technology. New radial tire designs, 
must there be tires in large numbers. Bridgestone is a good corporate new manufacturing techniques, and 
Mr. Ishibashi founded the Bridgestone citizen. More and more Americans new materials are being developed 
Tire Company to supply those tires. | are putting Bridgestone high and tested constantly. 

Ishibashi, literally translated, technology steel-belted radial tires The quest is for better tires for 
means “stone bridge” Mr. Ishibashi on their automobiles, light trucks, every kind of wheel. Tires Americans 
hit upon the transposition as a fine and RVs. Long-haul truckers roll the —_ will discover and count on. 





©1980 Bridgestone Tire Co., Ltd 


The Radisson hotels 
believe service shouldnt stop 
after you tip the doorman. 


Z ny Flying to the Upper Midwest? The place to come down 
Nt zm from a busy day is one of these distinctive Radisson hotels. 
, =, They're not like chain hotels. They're like you: They're 
, not mass-produced. 
™’ The Radisson Downtown Hotel, Minneapolis. 
You've got it pret-ty soft here! In the heart of Minneapolis, 
the Radisson Downtown makes your stay velvet 
smooth. With plenty to do close by. Or just stay 
» inside and enjoy fine food at four fine restaurants 
and lounges. 


The Radisson St. Paul. 
All's right with the world when you're in our 
Radisson St. Paul! Takeé’a panoramic elevator to the Twin Citie§j only revolving , 
roof-top restaurant. Exceptionally pleasant rooms, indoor 4 


recreation area—with lively downtown St. Paul all around you 


The Radisson South Hotel, Bloomington (suburban Minneapolis). 
When you've got a fast in-and-out trip, stay within a quick 

taxi-ride of the airport. A spacious garden court and indoor 

recreation area and four wine and dine areas, and more. 


The Radisson Inn Plymouth. 
Quietly suburban, yet close to the places 

you want to go in Minneapolis. Luxuri- 

ate in a comfortable guest room, bask 

in our warm, attentive service, titillate 

your taste buds at our unique 

Japanese/American restaurants. 


The Radisson Duluth. 

Have a superior visit overlooking 
magnificent Lake Superior! 
Beautiful guest rooms, downtown 
location, indoor pool, rooftop 
revolving gourmet restaurant add to your pleasure. 
So you can be as social or secluded as you like. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


800-228-9822. 
In Nebraska call collect 402-496-1805. 



















“ 


. 
The Radisson Hotels 
ACOLLECTION. NOTACHAIN. 
RADISSON HOTELS: SCOTTSDALE; DENVER; KANSAS CITY: MINNEAPOLIS (3); ST. PAUL, PLAZA ST. PAUL (Open Fall 1980) DULUTH 


ALEXANDRIA & GRAND PORTAGE, MINNESOTA; BOSTON (DANVERS); BURLINGTON: ATLANTA; CHARLOTTE; CHICAGO; CYPRESS GARDENS; 
WILMINGTON: NASHVILLE; CAIRO, EGYPT (Summer 1980); LA CROSSE, WI (Open Summer 1980); SAGINAW, MI 





LANVIN 


PARFUMS 





The Executive Fragra nce 


Lanvin for Men. Cologne and after-shave for every man engaged in decision making. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 
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Why you should use our Contract Design Service. 


Now, at surprisingly low cost, you can have a well designed office, bank, or institutional 
project, expertly designed to suit your company’s very special needs—and reflecting each 
employee's distinctive interests and tastes. 

With all the resources of Chicago's greatest furniture store, our experts can offer you a 
practically unlimited choice of furniture, carpeting, drapes and unusual accessories. 

More important, your furiture will be delivered promptly (unlike most office furniture 
“specialists”) and we unhesitatingly guarantee that if for any reason you are not completely 
satisfied when your fumiture is delivered, we'll take it back without question. 


For a well designed office—promptly installed at surprisingly low cost. call CE 6-9400 and 
ask for our Contract Division. No cost or obligation of any kind. 


Visit our extensive model offices at 12 North Michigan Avenue. 


Representative displays at all Smyth stores 
Estedined 1667 Nt 


Use our convenient payment plan or your Bank card. 
Contract Division 


Michigan Avenue,CE 69400 Old Orchard Oakbrook Hawthorn Center River Oaks 
12 No Michigan 674-1400 654-0150 367-5660 86! 


18-1313 
Arlington Heights Ford City Park Forest 
259-6800 Rt 12 4 Palatine 735-2252 





Fox Valley 
Plaza 481-3880 Center 898-4400 





Shannon 


Oslo 
New on Northwest 











Plus more flights to 
GLASGOW 
COPENHAGEN 
STOCKHOLM 


Fly Northwest to even more of Europe. Executive Class—a separate seating zone, 
New nonstops are now available to Shannon, complimentary cocktails, free movies and 
Ireland and Oslo, Norway. All transatlantic stereo. For our First Class passengers, we offer 
flights depart our Boston or New York gate- sleeper seats at no additional charge on 

ways. Convenient, one-airline connections many flights. 
are available from many cities served Save with Northwest discount fares. 
by Northwest. Northwest offers a selection of discount fares 
Nobody quite equals Northwest for comfort. to fit just about any budget. Early reservations 
Northwest 747s to Europe have wider seats in are advised. 
Economy Class for a roomier ride. Business For further information and reservations, call 
travelers and others paying full-fare enjoy our a travel agent or Northwest. 


The roomier ride 


Ww NORTHWEST ORIENT 
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CAROLYN HOLLINS KNOWS MORE ABOUT SAVING ENERGY 


THAN 3M DOES. 


THAT'S WHY WE LISTEN TO HER. 


Carolyn Hollins has committed 
her life to a field that affects all our 
lives. So, at 3M, we're interested in 
everything she has to Say about 
energy conservation. 

Asan Energy Advisor with San 
Diego Gas & Electric, Carolyn.is 
in daily contact with both the 
industrial and Consumer sides of 


conservation issues. 
Today, conservation specialists 
Ti @F- lo) Mak=len)e) (em (crealal lel (-s-e- ale) 
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tical. Like an easy-to-apply 3M 
Adhesive Weather Strip and 


Scotchtint® Window Insulation Film. 


And when more technology is 
needed, Carolyn will be among the 


first to know. 

By listening to her, 3M can 
create more ingenious products for 
practical use. Which happens to be 
our life's work. At 3M, listening is 
more than just good philosophy. 

It's vital to our future. 


3M HEARS YOU 








Walk everywhere, 





Live closer, live better. 

Come to Chicago's next great neigh- 
borhood—Dearborn Park. And live 
close to everything—just three blocks 
from the Loop, steps away from the 
lake and public transportation and 
within walking distance to Chicago's 
great museums, theaters, restaurants 
and shopping. 

Room to grow, room to play. 
Dearborn Park will be developed on 
51 acres of trees, parks, playgrounds, 
jogging paths, bike trails, swimming 


pools* and tennis courts. It's a green, 


growing neighborhood right in the 
heart of downtown Chicago. 


Value now and later. 
Compare Dearborn Park to any other 
new or converted housing downtown. 
It's one of the best values now, and 
potentially an even better investment 
for the future. Choose from 3- and 
4-bedroom two-story townhomes, or 
2- and 3-bedroom condominiums in 
our mid-rise and high-rise buildings. 
Become a part of Chicago’s next 
great neighborhood. 
Condominiums: $75,900—$114,900 
Duplex Condominiums: 

$84,900 — $86,900 


Townhomes: $93,400—$110,900 


RN 


“Swimming pool privileges are subject 
to charge 


Prices, terms and availability subject 
to change without notice. Availability 
of units is subject to prior sale 

Sales and Management— 
a joint venture between 
Baird & Warner, Inc. 
and Draper and 
Kramer, Inc. 


Sales Pavilion 
9th and —= 
State Street 
922-1800 








Chicago’s J next great neighborhood. 
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There's a big city bank that 
_ isnt in the city. 
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ure) 7 ot SF, big part of what makes 
city bank. But not! ‘hassle. us strong is our approach. Our 
Things like dealing with an officer - “double coverage” means you get 
who always seems to move on, just - & a a* two CitizensBank officers, not one, for 
when you start to know him. Or like that -_ twice the individual, personal attention. Twice 
uneasy feeling you get when the bank acts like it's the understanding. And our Corporate Power Line 
doing you a favor. Or when they simply can't compre - gives you a direct line to your bankers for information, 
hend your goals and objectives. Even the traffic's a pain. for loans, for advice. 

It should be refreshing to know you have achoice. Citizens Bank & Trust Company in Park Ridge. We're a 
CitizensBank. A bank with more lending power than most whole lot bigger than most Chicago banks, and chances 
Chicago banks. A bank with the strength - and capability- are we're a whole lot closer. In more ways than one. 
to evaluate your current position and develop commercial The biggest bank in the suburbs. 


and corporate trust programs designed to help you age 
achieve your objectives. CitizensBank 


One South Northwest Highway ¢ Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 * (312) 399-4100 * Member FDIC e 









Letters 


tional terrorism is less than that of the 
SWAT units in major city police depart- 
ments. Terrorism is the war of the 1980s 

David E. Steele 


Los Angeles 


Cubans with Open Arms? 

I am deeply saddened by the oppo- 
sition of some Americans to the Cuban 
refugees [May 12]. My ancestors were im- 
migrants, probably yours were too. Peo- 
ple fleeing to America made it great in 
the past and will continue to make it great 
in the future. Without them we are noth- 
ing. We should all welcome new Amer- 
icans. All they want from us is freedom, 
peace, justice and mercy 

Paul Crawford 
College Park, Md 


America may be the land of the free 
and the home of the brave, but there is a 
limit to how far our freedom and forti- 
tude will stretch. With the massive influx 
of the “Iumpen” of Castro’s despotic re- 
gime, our already ailing economy will 
have to absorb the shock of thousands of 
new members of the work force. It is time 
to close the doors and remedy our own 
economic and domestic ills 

Philip P. Reeder 
Towson, Md 


Some of us feel that Plains, Ga., would 
be a good place in which to begin reset- 
tling Cuban refugees 

Susan McClain 
Lomita, Calif 


Ravages of Revenge 

Lance Morrow's Essay on revenge 
[May 12] radiates ethical sensitivity, in- 
sight and common sense. Thank God for 
a voice of reason in the midst of all the 
rhetoric calling for massive retaliation 
an act that surely would sow the seeds 
of yet other crises conceived in revenge 

| Firmness, yes; vengeance, no 
(The Rev.) Jay Bartow 
Monterey, Calif. 


| When will we, not only as Americans 
| but as human beings, realize that two 
wrongs don’t make a right? 

Revenge is the most barbaric and de- 
Structive impulse that man ever experi- 
ences. For the moment it makes one feel 
proud or pleased, but its catastrophic re- 
sults are hidden for the future. The day 
we have conquered revenge will be the 

| day we are truly and completely out of 
| the Stone Age 

Robert Votta 

North Tarrytown, N.Y. 





Great Injustice 

Your tale of two troubled banks [May 
12] does a great injustice to two remark- 
able men: Robert Abboud and Harvey 
Kapnick. To characterize their associa- 
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~ POETRY IN MOTION 


Thrill to the flying banners and thundering 

hoofs, the perfect precision of the R.C.M.P. : | {3 
in their flashing scarlet, performing their 4 andadd 
famous Musical Ride. SO MUCH TO GO FOR. 





MOVE IN 
THE BEST OF CIRCLES. 


When you want to go on record for the ultimate in 
wastrate Mac aycerett lac (ele Mmart ant ce) Al. Over 50 years of precision 
engineering go into every turntable we offer, with 
unsurpassed value and features built in at every price range 
Take a test spin at your AKAI dealer or write AK, 

P.O. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224 
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Memories are made of quiet, beautiful 
surprises in the midst of a bustling vacation. 
Enjoy the continental flair, the peace, the 
excitement. It’s close by, in Canada. 


Canada 


Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Its where the words live. 


America’s best-selling dictionary does more than define words. It brings the 
language to life and life to the language. With 150,000 words, including 22,000 
new entries, you'll get a taste of “fast-food” instantly, feel an affinity for “clone,” 
and experience the delirious world of “disco.” “Dictionary” never meant so much. 
dust $11.95. A fine gift. Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER“ 
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Letters 


tion as “Frankenstein’s monster meeting 
Dracula” is inaccurate and unjust 
Although they differed strongly, they 
were dignified and civil at all times. The 
outcome was sad and painful to everyone 
concerned, including the board of direc- 
tors. Since the event, both men have con- 
ducted themselves with courage and an 
overwhelming sense of duty to the First 
National Bank of Chicago 
Ben W. Heineman 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
First National Bank of Chicago 


Shunning the Funeral 
Tito’s lesson about defying Moscow 
[May 12] seems to have been forgotten 
by Carter, who labors for peace and de- 
cency but refused to face Brezhnev at the 
funeral 
Geoffrey 1. Phillips 
Mamaroneck, N_Y. 


Bashing Those Toyotas 

Shouldn't the unemployment rate 
{May 12] make the auto industry sit down 
and think what it did wrong by not pro- 
ducing the cars the consumers really 
needed? Our market is becoming vulner- 


| able to foreign competitors who have 


more knowledge than we do 
Harold Lee 


San Francisco 


You have the cart before the horse 
The problem is not rising prices but de- 
valuation of the U.S. dollar caused by 
Washington’s gross overspending. No 


| government can spend to the brink of 


bankruptcy without causing inflation 
Jeanne Lisle 
Midland, Mich 


There was a time when Americans 
took pride in producing the best. Inflated 
wage demands, declining productivity, 
poor corporate planning and lack of qual- 
ity are responsible for the American auto 
industry’s present difficulties. Taking a 
sledgehammer to a superior foreign im- 
port or pushing for higher tariffs and in- 
creased quotas will do nothing for declin- 
ing American auto sales. What the 
American people want is a quality prod- 


| uct at a reasonable price. Let us strive 


once again to take pride in the stamp 
MADE IN THE U.S.A 

J. Howard Hannah 

Denton, Md 


Angry Detroiters should not be bash- 
ing in Toyotas. They should carefully take 
them apart to figure out how they are 
made. Maybe they can build a reason- 
able copy 

Joseph Gerry 
New Orleans 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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If you like fine Scotch, you’lllove — delicate 
light, imported Jameson Irish. The dedicated Scotch drinker 
Try a glass of Jameson Irish the way will instantly appreciate this flavor 
you would your favorite Scotch. With difference 
Though it may take a little time 


water. Soda. On the rocks 
You'll notice how much it tastes like “Jameson Irish 


fine Scotch —only lighter and more 
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Jameson. World's largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 
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FOR MEETINGS. IT'S MATCHLESS! 


Plan your next conference in Canada with all the help and 
advice you need, free, from Canada’sTravel Experts. Simply 
phone or write 
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HOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR APPRECIATION 
OF BORDEAUX WINE. 


Because there’s more to 
Bordeaux than fine red wine, 
there’s more to Baron Philippe 
de Rothschild’s Mouton-Cadet 
than fine red wine. 

There’s Mouton-Cadet 
White. Delicate and dry. Cadet- 
Rosé. Crisp and fruity. ‘And 
both are as elegant in character 
as his « celebrated full-bodied 
Mouton-Cadet Red. 

So whatever the occasion, 
select a Mouton-Cadet or 
Cadet-Rosé. And experienc e 
the pleasures of Bordeaux. 
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Fire and Fury in Miami 
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Strongest of the riot’s many causes was a sense of in justice 


To some Negroes police 
have come to symbolize 
white power, white racism 
and white repression. 
And the fact is that many 
police do reflect and ex- 
press these white atti- 


tudes. The atmosphere of 


hostility and cynicism is reinforced by a 
widespread belief among Negroes 
in the existence of police brutal- 
ity and in a double standard of 


Negroes and one for whites. 
—The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 1968 


The pages of the once cel- 7, 
ebrated report pinpointing the 
causes of America’s worst race 
riots of the 1960s are yellowing & 
now in public libraries and of- 
ficial files. The Kerner Commis- 
sion’s warning that “our nation 
is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white—separate 
and unequal” has faded, too, 
from public consciousness. But 
as firemen in riot-ravaged Mi- 


the blood of 14 people beaten or shot to 
death, and 3,800 National Guardsmen 
withdrew from patrolling a 40-block by 
60-block area of the shaken city, the na- 
tion had been jolted anew into a realiza- 
tion that black outrage at “a double stan- 
dard of justice” still remains near flash 
point in many U.S. cities. 

As always there were multiple pres- 
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ami quenched the last embers of —— 


blazes that had reduced scores 





of business buildings to charred Shot by police, Allen Mills lies dead within the riot area 


shells, as street crews hosed off Afier the first outburst, the pattern of killing changed. 





sures that erupted into the Miami race riot 
—by far the worst since 43 people were 
killed (mostly black rioters shot by po- 
lice) in a week of looting and burning in 
Detroit in 1967. High unemployment, the 
ruinous impact of inflation, resentment at 
all the public help given the still rising 


tide of refugees inundating southern Flor- | 
ida from Cuba—all fed the fury of the | 


area’s 233,000 blacks. 
Yet perhaps more clearly than 
in any other recent race conflict, 
the rage in Miami focused on po- 
lice, prosecutors and the courts. 
And when the three-day blood- 
letting was over, blacks had 


police had reacted with quick 


of the dead—and all of those 
killed after the first night of vi- 
olence—were blacks. 

On the other hand, the vi- 
olence of the black mobs that 


Liberty City and Brownsville, 
wielding torches and firing shot- 
guns and pistols, terrified not 
only the whites who had been 
accidentally caught in those 
neighborhoods but also the po- 
lice who rushed into the area try- 
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fresh cause to complain that | 
some Miami and Dade County | 


triggers and hot tempers. Most | 


roamed through such ghettos as | 


ing to restore order. Declared 











Marvin Dunn, a biack psychologist at 
Florida International University: “I've 
never seen anything like it. In the 1960s 
people got hurt because they got in the 
way. But in this riot, people have set out 
to kill white people.” 

Some scenes reverberated in the 
memories of those who had been attacked. 
White motorists could only jam down 
their accelerators, duck their heads and 
try to speed away from the fusillade of 
bricks, bottles and bullets aimed at their 
cars. “There's one, that’s a white one!” a 
black screamed as a yellow Toyota passed 
an intersection. The driver spun his 
wheels frantically in an oil slick before es- 
caping the approaching mob. Recalled 
white Motorist Jim Davis: “The police 
had put up a roadblock. I couldn't get 
around it. I went into a U-turn, but my 
car stalled and they came running at me. 
I heard them scream, ‘Honky!’ I got the 

car into gear and 
knocked them out 
of the way. I heard 
gunfire. I saw a 
police officer and 
I screamed, ‘What 
should I do?’ He 
said, ‘I've been shot 
atall night. Do what 
you have to to get 
out.’ ” 

Other whites 
were not so fortu- 
nate. Robert Don- 
ald, a construction 

_ worker, watched in 
terror from his own 
car as two young 
men were dragged 
from their auto- 
mobile. Said he: 
“They stomped and 

stomped. I cried just like a baby.” After 

Donald fied, Miami Hera/d Reporter Ear- 

ni Young witnessed more cruelty at the 
same site. Reported Young: “A late-mod- 
el green car—I think it might have been 

a Chevrolet Impala—deliberately drove 





A looter in action 














Parked cars that were damaged and spray-painted by police in riot zone 
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Blacks warily watch Florida National Guardsman at street corner 


over one of the bodies. I think I saw it 
rip the man’s arm off. The crowd cheered 
and yelled.” 

Trying to report the riot, United Press 
International Reporter Mike Fowler was 
seized by blacks, beaten and robbed of 
his wallet. Jeffrey Kulp, 22, a white pas- 
senger in a car being attacked by a mob, 
was shot in the back and left paralyzed 
from the waist down. As the car fled, it 
struck Shanreka Perry, 11, a black girl. 
Her leg had to be amputated. 

Police too came under assault. Offi- 
cer Frank Rossi tried to help a young 
white woman who was being kicked. “As 
I tried to reach for my gun, a guy picked 
up a huge coral rock and slammed it down 
on my thigh,” Rossi said. “They were all 
kicking me and calling me names. I was 
down on my back.” Rossi struggled into 
his car and got away as rocks smashed 
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Quick triggers, hot tempers and some very unprofessional behavior. 


all its windows. Said National Guardsman 
Art Chambers, who drove a truck into 
the riot area to bring food to other Guards- 
men: “The sniper fire came out of 10,000 
different places and you had no idea of 
where to look.” 


ut as the Guardsmen and police 

from both Miami and Dade Coun- 

ty, which surrounds the city, 

moved into the riot areas in force, 
the killing pattern changed. Nine blacks 
were either shot by the officers or struck 
by gunfire from unidentified sources. Al- 
len Mills, 33, was shot five times by po- 
lice at a roadblock in the riot zone. The 
officers claimed Mills had threatened 
them with a knife. Blacks at the scene con- 
tended that Mills was unarmed and had 
been shot repeatedly in the back. Police 
claimed that Elijah Aaron had first shot 
at them, then was killed in the return fire 
by the officers. They said they shot Ab- 
ram H. Phillips, 21, because he was armed 
and running. A security guard reportedly 
killed Michael Scott, 17, as he looted a 
drugstore. Kenneth Lee China, 22, was 
merely standing in front of his house when 
a bullet stuck him in the chest, wounding 
him fatally. 

While some of these killings of blacks 
are already under investigation by the FBI 
in a sweeping Justice Department probe, 
top Miami police officers admitted that 
some members of the department had re- 
acted unprofessionally to the widespread 
looting. Several policemen walked into a 
shopping center parking lot at around 
11:30 p.m. and systematically smashed 
the windshields of 14 unoccupied cars 
with billy clubs, rifle butts and pieces of 
pipe. They slashed tires and spray-paint- 
ed LOOTER, THIEF and I AM A CHEAP NO 
GOOD LOOTER on the vehicles, Claimed 
Joe Sheely, 26, a resident of the neigh- 
borhood: “They were getting a kick out 
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Charred ruins in Liberty City; young 
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blacks find furniture left to steal 








“The police are set up to protect white people from their enemies, and that is us.” 


of it.” Four Miami police officers were sus- 
pended from duty for the vandalism, and 
Miami Mayor Maurice Ferre declared, “It 
burns the hell out of me to see one or two 
bums ruin the reputation of 700 dedicat- 
ed men.” 


ngry blacks charge that far more 
than “one or two bums” have used 
their police badges to mistreat 
blacks for years. Well after the 
emotions of many blacks had been vent- 
ed in the rioting, their bitterness toward 
police persisted. “It’s always a shame 
when someone gets hurt,” said one 58- 
year-old Miami black man at a post-riot 
meeting, “but the police are set up to pro- 
tect white people from their enemies, 
and that is us.” John Conyers Jr., a 
black Congressman from Detroit, arrived 
in Miami and charged, “Police started a 
counterwar. Most of the white cops think 
this is a war game—that it is fun. It’s on 
their faces.” 

The more immediate and practical 
problem facing residents of the devastated 
black neighborhoods, which were bleak 
and run down even before the burning, 








was where to buy food, clothing and oth- 
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er daily necessities. Gangs of youths fill- 
ing shopping carts with meats, canned 
foods, liquor and clothing had been com- 
monplace. One black man had time to 
lash a dining-room set to his car roof—but 
was arrested when the engine would not 
start. There had long been a shortage 
of shops and services 
in the densely populated 
communities. Asked one 
young black: “Now where 
people gonna buy milk? 
Where-they gonna shop?” 

Despite the mob'’s 
fury, the torching and de- 
struction were remark- 
ably selective. Although 
some black merchants 
saw their shops burned 
out, the crowd concentrat- 
ed on white-run business- 
es. The rioters’ main tar- 
gets were white-owned 
thrift stores, pawnshops, 
liquor stores, auto parts 
dealers and chain grocer- 
ies. Few banks or pharma- 
cies existed in the area 
Schools and churches es- 
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caped damage, and the homes occupied 
by blacks looked as untouched as the res- | 
idences of affluent whites in Coral Ga- 
bles and Miami Shores. 

Some white merchants successfully 
defended their buildings with guns. Amer- 
ican Freight System Inc., which has a 
large termina! in the area, sent employ- 
ees to the rooftops to stand watch during 
the worst nights. “We're pretty well 
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Acar dealer guarding his wares 


stocked here and ready to fight a war if 
we have to,” said one driver, Rodney Con- 
nell. Brothers Alan and Jeff Kaufman sat 
in their antiques store with a shotgun and 
pistols to drive off looters. Then some 
white teen-agers offered to defend the 
place if they,were given guns and $100 
each. Said Alan Kaufman: “They were 
fantastic. I gave them each a $50 bonus.” 

But as usual in such rioting, blacks 
probably suffered the most and will sure- 
ly be the most affected. A crudely lettered 
sign outside the Ability Tire Co. read 
BLACK-OWNED AND OPERATED. But the 
store was ransacked, and James Price, 
who worked there, was puzzled. “I was 
under the impression that this was a re- 
bellion against the white man,” he said. 
“So why did they break in here?” 

Overall, the damage was estimated 
by local officials at about $200 million, | 
with some 6,000 jobs at least temporarily 
wiped out. Initial surveys are necessarily 
hasty, and some store owners inflate es- 
,timates for insurance pur- 
=poses. First reports on 
ep: damage in the Detroit riot 
Eput it at $500 million; it 
iz was later reduced to $45 
= million. Still the Miami ri- 
= ols may turn out to be one 
eof the most costly in U.S. 
S history. Beyond that, some 
“400 people were injured; 
) four of them remained 
hospitalized in critical 
condition. A total of 1,267 
rioters were jailed. 

Startled by the explo- 
sion of black violence, Mi- 
ami’s civic leaders invited 
> nationally known blacks 
to come try to cool the an- 
* ger. Among them: former 
U.N. Ambassador An- 
drew Young, N.A.A.C.P 
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Executive Director Benjamin Hooks, | 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 

ence President Joseph Lowery and the 

Rev. Jesse Jackson of Chicago. But when | 
Young tried to speak to a post-riot rally 
of some 800 blacks, he was shouted down 
and had to leave with a protective escort. 
“What the hell are you doing here?” one 
angry black screamed at Young as he ar- 
rived for the meeting in Liberty City. 
“The only time we see y'all so-called lead- 
ers is when you come here trying to calm 


somebody down.” 
ies: its huge Cuban population. 
Local black leaders disagree on 
whether the 20-year influx of Cubans, 
augmented by the recent flood of new ref- 
ugees, is a serious source of black frus- 
tration or just a handy current issue. There 
is no doubt, though, that blacks, who now 
comprise only 15% of Dade County's 1.5 


here is one factor that makes Mi- 
ami different from other U.S. cit- 





million residents, feel they are treated as 
“third-class citizens” behind the still dom- 
inant non-Latin whites, at 48%, and the 
Hispanics, at about 37%. The Cubans 
have taken some jobs that blacks always 
sought, particularly as employees in Mi- 
ami Beach’s tourist hotels. 

But the far more basic cause of the in- 
flamed black mood in Miami is the un- 
equal treatment accorded whites and 
blacks accused of racially sensitive crimes. 
The series of what blacks took as insults 
began on Jan. 9 of last year when Flor- 
ida State Highway Patrolman Willie T. 
Jones, 37, who is white, was accused of 
taking an eleven-year-old black girl into 
his patrol car and molesting her. He did 
not contest the charge and the county 
prosecutor's office acquiesced in a deal 
whereby Jones would receive psychiatric 
help rather than go to jail. 

On Feb. 12, a squad of plainclothes de- 
tectives seeking a drug suspect burst into 
the home of Nathaniel La Fleur, a re- 
spected black Miami schoolteacher. Al- 
though La Fleur protested loudly that the 
police had the wrong house, the officers 
beat both the teacher and his son Hollis, 
20. Dade County State Attorney Janet 
Reno, who had once earned black respect 
as a liberal sympathetic to their com- 
plaints, failed to secure an indictment 
from a.grand jury. She said the police had 
made “a dumb mistake.” 

On Sept. 2, Larry Shockley, an off- 
duty policeman, fatally shot Randy 
Heath, 22, a black, in the back of the neck 
outside a warehouse. The officer, who was 
moonlighting as a security guard for the 
warehouse, contended that Heath had 
been trying to burglarize the building. 
Heath’s sister, Theresa, 19, said her broth- 
er had merely gone to the side of the build- 
ing to urinate. Again, Reno's office pre- 
sented evidence to a grand jury but failed 
to get an indictment. 

The prosecutor turned more aggres- 
Sive, however, when Johnny Jones, the 
black superintendent of Dade County 
schools, was accused of attempting to use 
some $9,000 in school funds to buy gold- 
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plated plumbing fixtures for a vacation 
house he was building. A popular edu- 
cator widely admired by both blacks and 
Miami's top white officials, Jones had 
tried to cover up the attempted misuse of 
funds. Reno quickly called a rare Satur- 
day session of a grand jury to get him in- 
dicted; the school board called an equal- 
ly unusual Sunday session to suspend him 
from his job. Jones was quickly convict- 
ed of theft and is awaiting sentence. Al- 
though his guilt was demonstrated, many 
Miami blacks saw the swift action against 
Jones as markedly different from Reno’s 
failure to prosecute the physical crimes 
committed by white police. 

All of that was only a prelude to the 
most inflammatory case of all, the fatal 
beating of Arthur Lee McDuffie, 33, an in- 
surance company official who was over- 
whelmed by Dade County police on Dec. 
17 after trying to elude their pursuit of 
his speeding motorcycle. Reno seemed to 
have a clear-cut case, and highlights of 
the testimony were televised in regular 
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Dade County State Attorney Janet Reno 
“I was bitterly disappointed.“ 











news. programs throughout the state. To 
the shock of whites and blacks alike, the 
all-white six-man jury found the officers 
innocent of all charges (see box). 

If white Miami was shocked by the 
McDuffie trial verdict and the subsequent 
rioting, it was only because previous warn- 
ings had been ignored. As early as March 
1979, Athalie Range, a black civic lead- 
er, declared starkly: “Miami is bleeding 
to death. Hate is spelled in capital letters 
all over this county.” When no action was 
taken in the shooting of young Heath, 
Garth C. Reeves, editor of the Miami 
Times, a black weekly, predicted on May 
1: “Something terrible is waiting to hap- 
pen in Dade County.” 

In the past two years, the Justice De- 
partment’s Community Relations Service, 
which watches for rising tensions between 
local police and the communities they are 
supposed to serve, held two meetings with 
Miami authorities to warn about the de- 
teriorating relations between police and- 
blacks. Nothing came of the meetings, 
partly because the Washington agency 
has neither the manpower nor the legal 
power to force local officials to act. 


t the same time, Dade County’s 
Community Relations Board, con- 
sisting of 30 unpaid volunteers (15 
of them white) had little more 
than the leverage of local publicity to ap- 
ply to the problem. It too failed to re- 
spond adequately. Similarly the 14 offi- 
cers of the Metro Dade Police Community 
Service (ten of them white) proved either 
unable or unwilling to heed the black 
warnings. Admitted Dade County Com- 
munity Programs Supervisor Lonnie 
Lawrence: “We didn’t gauge the depth of 
the feeling. People were boiling mad.” 

The Justice Department stepped for- 
ward to try to redress law enforcement 
wrongs. Attorney General Benjamin Civ- 
iletti flew to the city and promised that 
the black community “will get a fair shake 
and fair play.” Justice Department pros- 
ecutors promptly convened a federal 
grand jury to determine if the slain Mc- 
Duffie’s civil rights had been violated. It 
seems likely that the accused officers will 
face federal prosecution. 

Civiletti also announced that 15 U.S. 
assistant attorneys and ten FBI agents 
would be added to federal staffs already 
in Miami, and they will investigate 14 re- 
cent cases in which police or prosecutors 
might have acted unfairly toward blacks. 
Said he: “Clearly there has been a feeling 
of a double standard of justice applying 
to this community.” 

There was one demand by Miami's 
black leaders, though, that the Justice De- 
partment was powerless to meet: the dis- 
missal of Reno, 41, as Dade County’s top 
elected law enforcement official. A Har- 
vard Law School graduate and, ironically, 
a member of the N.A.A.C.P., the 6-ft. 1-in. 
woman won election in 1978 with con- 
siderable black support, piling up 74% of 
the vote. She has vowed to seek re-elec- 
tion this fall, even though Mayor Ferre 
has urged her to take a leave. She stoutly 
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case, insisting: “I assigned some of the 
best prosecutors on my staff. We did ev- 
erything possible. | was bitterly disap- 
pointed at the outcome.” 

The efforts of federal and local offi- 
cials to ease Miami's tension were not 
helped at week's end when Miami Police 
Chief Kenneth Harms restored the offi- 
cers who had vandalized the cars to the 
force, sending them to a “stress program” 
for officers who had not lived up to de- 
partment standards. Several hundred of- 
ficers gathered in the streets to protest 
Mayor Ferre’s reference to “a couple of 
bums” in the department. 

Were conditions in Miami unique, or 
could similar frustrations among inner- 
city blacks boil up into riots elsewhere? 
Very few street-savvy leaders in any large 
US. city were ready to declare that their 
own ghettos were safe from eruption. 


experts on race relations is that there is 
no tidy relationship between the relative 


One reason for the uneasiness of many | 


defends her handling of the McDuffie 
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progress of blacks and outbreaks of ri- 
Oting. The decade of the 60s marked some 
of the greatest gains ever made by U.S. 
blacks, both economically and in the en- 
forcement of laws breaking down racial 


| barriers in jobs, housing, schools and pub- 
| lic accommodations—yet it was also a pe- 


riod of racial clashes 


y contrast the '70s, with far less na- 

tional attention given to racial is- 

sues, was a decade of relative ra- 

cial peace. Yet while many blacks 
scored personal breakthroughs of various 
sorts in the ‘70s, the overall status of 
blacks slipped relative to whites. Look- 
ing back at the decade, Vernon Jordan, 
president of the National Urban League, 
conceded: “More black people find them- 
selves in better circumstances than at any 
time in our history. It would be dishonest 
to claim otherwise. Blacks in high posi- 
tions have proliferated. Blacks are in jobs 
never before open to us. Blacks are in 
schools and colleges that never allowed 
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us through their doors.” Jordan neverthe- 
less argued that “the myth of black pro- 
gress” was a “dangerous illusion” because 
it does not apply to “the vast majority of 
black people.” 

Between 1970 and 1979, for example, 
the percentage of black families classified 
as middle income dropped from 12% to 
9%. The average income of blacks slipped 
three percentage points farther behind 
that of whites (from 60% to 57% of white 
income). Black unemployment in the 
same decade rose from 8.2% to 12.6% 
—which is twice that of whites. And as 
the U.S. faces a recession, black unem- 
ployment is expected to climb higher. 
Among black teen-agers in large cities 
this summer, the unemployment rate may 
reach 50%. The only consolation in such 
alarming statistics is that joblessness | 
alone rarely triggers a riot. If it did, says | 
Newark Mayor Kenneth Gibson, who is | 
black, “every city in the country would 
be in flames.” 

The expanding political power of | 

| 











What Happened to “Duff”? 


TVs Lee McDuffie, 33, was by all accounts an amiable, 
hardworking man. A former Marine, he was an asso- 
ciate manager with the Coastal States Life Insurance Co. in 
Miami. Though he divorced his wife Frederica in 1978, he re- 
mained close to her and their two daughters, Shederica, 9, 
and Dewana, 2, and he planned to remarry her later this 
year. “Duff,” as friends called him, often took on odd jobs 
—managing a rock-soul band, running a carwash business 
—for extra money. “He was always working,” said Freder- 
ica. “He dreamed of retiring at 42.” 

In the early morning of Dec. 17, a Dade County police 
sergeant spotted McDuffie speeding on his orange and black 
Kawasaki motorcycle. McDuffie, who had lost his driving li- 
cense for paying a previous traffic fine with a bad check, 
gunned the cycle. According to police, he ran a series of red 
lights at speeds of up to 100 m.p.h. before he finally slowed 
down. By this time, more than a dozen 
policemen had closed in. The initial po- 
lice report claimed that McDuffie’s 
cycle had crashed, injuring him. This 
report also said that he fought off the 
police until they subdued him. By the 
time a fire department rescue truck ar- 
rived seven minutes later, McDuffie’s 
face, according to one policeman there, 
“looked like it was sprayed with a can 
of red paint.” McDuffie was still con- 
scious but soon lapsed into a coma; he 
died four days later of head injuries. 

Even before McDuffie died, inves- 
tigators began picking apart the offi- 
cial version of what had happened. A 
departmental inquiry led to eight Dade 
County policemen being dismissed. 
Five went on trial on charges ranging 
from second-degree murder to tamper- 
ing with evidence. They were Alex 
Marrero, Ira Diggs, Michael Watts, Ed- 
die Del Toro and Herbert Evans Jr. 











Tampa, having been moved out of Miami at the request of 
the defense. The policemen’s lawyers also successfully chal- 
lenged all potential black jurors; the result was a jury of six 
white males. Two policemen, Mark Meier and Charles Vev- 
erka Jr., testified for the prosecution in exchange for im- 
munity, while a third, William Hanlon, was forced to ap- 
pear after the charges against him were dropped. Their 
accounts made up the body of the state’s case. 

Meier, one of the first to arrive on thescene, said that Mc- 
Duffie had said, “I give up,” but some of the police beat 
him with their nightsticks and flashlights. Marrero then 
stood over the cyclist, now lying still on the ground, and hit 
him on the head with his nightstick, testified Meier. Added 
Veverka: “I got splattered with the blood.” Hanlon testified 
that he himself then drove his squad car over the motor- 
cycle to make it look as though the bike had crashed. 

Marrero admitted hitting McDuffie, but contended that 
he had done so only because the black man grabbed for the 
policeman’s gun. Defense Attorney Edward Carhart told 
nayrisnen the jury that the attack on McDuffie 
was like a “barroom brawl,” but he ar- 
gued that it was impossible to deter- 
mine who had delivered the fatal blow. 
He also stressed inconsistencies in the 
testimony of the state’s police witnesses. 

After seven weeks of testimony, the 
jury took only two hours and 45 min- 
utes to return a verdict: not guilty on 
all counts. Marrero broke into tears of 
relief. Said he: “It was an accident.” 

The jurors seemed to feel not only 
that the state had failed to prove its 
case, but that its witnesses appeared just 
as responsible for the killing as the de- 
fendants. “It wasn’t fair to send one per- 
son to prison while others just as guilty 
were going free,” said Jury Foreman 
David Fisher, an air-traffic control spe- 
cialist at Tampa airport. Fisher insist- 
ed that there was no racial favoritism 
in the verdict, then added: “But the 
black community won't look at it this 


The trial began on March 31 in Artiaz WicDullle in hls Marine dress uniform way.” He was right. 
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blacks in cities with large minority pop- 
ulations has helped somewhat to ease ten- 
sions. There are almost 200 black may- 
ors holding office in U.S. cities, Among 
them: Washington, Los Angeles, Atlanta. 
Some police forces have wisely hired more 
black officers. In Detroit, which also has 
a ‘black mayor, fully 40% of the force is 
black, compared with a mere 6% in the 
late ’60s. (By contrast, only 106 of Dade 
County’s 1,501-member force are black.) 
Yet even in Detroit, Mayor Coleman 
Young says of racial violence in his city: 
“The threat is real. The unrest is real.” 

After the Miami riots, which Jesse 
Jackson called “the most bitter and mean 
I've ever been in,” the Chicago activist 
warned that “Miami cannot be isolated. 
The storm clouds are rising and we blacks 
need help.” Warned Arthur Barnes, pres- 
ident of the New York Urban Coalition: 
“You can stretch a rubber band just so 
far and then it breaks.” 

Although there was scattered racial 
violence last week in Tampa, related to 
the McDuffie verdict, the nation’s largest 
cities remained the prime points of dan- 
ger. Said New York Mayor Ed Koch: 
“Any city in this country could experi- 
ence that incident. I hope it won't hap- 
pen here.” New York police feel that they 
have worked hard to improve relations 
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with blacks since the Harlem riots of 
1964, but as one veteran officer explained, 
“There’s a group out there that nobody 
reaches. They don’t talk to us; we don’t 
talk to them. They're just waiting for the 
first loud noise.” 


ays Sociologist Philip Hauser of 

Chicago: “There isn’t a central city 

in this country where the mood of 

the black community isn’t the 
same as in Miami.” In Chicago police be- 
lieve that friction over black contentions 
of police brutality has eased, but nobody 
is really sure that this is so. Says James 
Compton, executive director of the Chi- 
cago Urban League, about rioting in the 
city: “The potential is definitely there. It 
is just a question of what will touch it 
off.” Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, a 
black, contends that black antagonism to- 
ward his city’s police has dropped. “We 
used to have a shooting policy,” he says 
of the department. “Now we are working 
with the community.” But Harry Dolan, 
director of the former Watts Writes 
Workshop, disagrees. Says he: “The re- 
sentment is building again. You just can’t 
keep shooting people without someone 
some time shooting back.” In Boston, Bu- 
ford Kaigler of the Human Rights Com- 
mission feels that in cases of police bru- 
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tality, blacks “have shown a willingness 
to wait for a ruling from the judicial pro- 
cess.” But he warns: “When there’s an ap- | 
pearance of a perversion of the judicial 
process, people take to the streets.” Agrees 
Joseph D. Feaster Jr., president of the 
Boston branch of N.A.A.C.P.: “If you get 
the right circumstances and the ignition, 
then you're going to have the problem.” 

It isan uneasy fact that the Justice De- 
partment has received more complaints 
of police abuses from such cities as Phil- 
adelphia, Houston and Memphis than it 
has from Miami. It sued the city of Phil- 
adelphia last year for what it considered 
a systematic abuse of police powers, but 
a federal judge ruled that the Government 
had no legal right to do that—a decision 
now being appealed. 

It is traditional, however, that police 
powers are and should be a local, not a 
federal matter. “There is a dilemma be- 
tween the federal and local presence,” 
says Louis Nunez, staff director of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. “Our soci- 
ety has left crime to local police. When 
should the Federal Government step in?” 
The answer is when local police and pros- 
ecutors fail to perform their duties in a 
color-blind way—and before such injus- 
tices arouse the equally outrageous resort 
to killing, looting and burning. a 








All the Long, Hot Summers 


um baby, burn!” That was the exultant cry first heard 
in the Los Angeles district of Watts. It marked a his- 
toric shift from the era of sit-ins and nonviolent marches, of 
songs and prayers, to the era of ghetto rioting. The worst out- 
breaks: 

New York City, July 1964. At a rally held in Harlem to pro- 
test the killing of a black youth 
by a white off-duty police offi- 
cer, black leaders denounced 
the police and called for 
community action. When the 
crowd marched to a Harlem 
police station, scuffles with 
police erupted into a riot that 
lasted six days and also broke 
out in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section of Brooklyn. The final 
toll: one dead, 143 injured, 461 
arrested. 

Los Angeles, August 1965. A 
minor incident on a hot sum- 
mer night turned into six days 
of rioting, arson, looting and 


sniping by an estimated 10,000 A National Guard tank rumbles through Detroit in July 1967 


blacks. Of the 34 people killed, 
28 were black. By the sixth day, 12,000 National Guards- 
men and 2,500 city and county police were patrolling 46 
square miles and had arrested 4,000 people. Some 200 build- 
ings were completely destroyed, with property losses esti- 
mated at $40 million. 

Cleveland, July 1966. Again a minor incident—this time 
in a neighborhood bar in the black section of Hough—turned 
into widespread shooting and fire bombing. In six days, four 





blacks were killed and 50 injured. A grand jury later blamed 
“trained professionals.” 

Newark, July 1967. Violence exploded when blacks heard 
and believed a false rumor that the police had killed a black 
taxi driver. As the rioting spread, exaggerated reports of 
black snipers prompted the intervention of the National 
Guard. In six days of rioting, 26 were killed, 1,500 injured, 
and damage reached $30 million. 

Detroit, July 1967. The worst riot of the decade erupted 
4? on a muggy night when police 
raided an after-hours drinking 
club. At the height of the 
violence, President Lyndon 
Johnson sent in the U.S. Army, 
and the National Guard fired 
machine guns from Sherman 
tanks. The seven-day toll: 43 
killed, 2,000 injured, 7,000 ar- 
rested and 5,000 left homeless. 

Washington, D.C., April 1968. 
After the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. was killed in Mem- 
phis, Stokely Carmichael led a 
march down 14th Street that 
swelled into a riot. In four days, 
nine died, 1,000 were injured 
and 6,000 arrested. 

The “long hot summer” 
had become an annual event in America’s cities when the ri- 
oting suddenly stopped. One reason was a series of reforms: 
more political power for blacks, police review boards, a va- 
riety of job programs. Another was the realization that ghet- 
to blacks were the chief victims of ghetto violence—burned- 
out areas of Detroit and Newark are still in ruins today. 
But as Miami demonstrated, the elements that created the 
history of ghetto rioting still exist. 
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Ghetto Voices: “You Can’t Help from Being Angry” 


As in many race riots, 
the explosion in Miami 
appeared to those most 
centrally involved in it as 
a sudden swirl of sense- 
less violence. And when 
it was over, the main vic- 
tims were those who 
could least afford it: the blacks of Lib- 
erty City. Some views from people inside 
the ghetto: 


“A DUMB RIOT” 


Linda Fullwood, 27, who supports 
herself and two children on $195 a 
month from welfare, was standing in 
front of her dilapidated housing project 
on 62nd Street, when — = SEE 
she saw a white youth 
run down the street 
toward her, chased by 
a crowd of angry 
blacks. “He was 
messed up real bad,” 
says Fullwood. “A 
bunch of blacks sur- 
rounded him and hit (| 
him a couple of times, "==" =) 
but he didn’t fall. Linda Fullwood 
Then a black guy 
drove up in a big truck and got the white 
man inside and got him away. He had 
to pull a pistol to get people back from 
his truck.” Fullwood tried her best to 
stay out of the melee, but she was later 
hit by a bottle and now has a gash on 
her left arm. 

“It was a dumb riot,” says Fullwood. 
“You get hurt taking other people’s stuff. 
It ain’t like they put it in the street and 
say ‘Come and get it.’ The only thing 
they tore up was the black area. Now I 
got to go way across to Hialeah to shop.” 

She hopes to start work in a com- 
puter keypunch training program soon 
“so maybe I can get a good job and move 
away from here.” Says she: “These 
apartments are ragged. They need to just 
tear “em down. You can come around 
here at night and see all the rats. We ha- 
ven’t had any mailboxes the whole time 
I've been living here. We used to have 
to go to the post office to get the 
——_—_______,. mail. Well, now the 
post office has been 
burned.” 


“THEY BUST HIM” 











“Mostly I just 
worked on cars dur- 
ing the trouble,” says 
Oliver Andrew, 42, 
the owner of a small 
auto repair shop that 











stands on the eastern edge of Liberty 
City. Andrew says he did not feel that 
he was in great danger, at least not from 
fellow blacks, “cause I’m pretty well 
known in this neighborhood.” 

As the rioters rampaged across the 
street, the owner of a grocery store 
watched outside Andrew’s shop. “After 
they busted into the liquor store next to 
his, he went inside to ask them not to 
set it on fire,” says Andrew. “He was 
worried that the fire would spread to 
his store. After they left, he started 
boarding up the store so nobody could 
throw no fire inside. While he was there 
two National Guard drove up. They bust 
him ’side his head and pointed their guns 
at him, just like he was a looter.” Al- 
though Andrew condemns the police ac- 
tion, he also criticizes his own people 
for their part in the violence. Says he: 
“We only speak up after something 
happens.” 


“TIMES ARE GOING TO GET HARDER” 


Lamar Rushion, 21, watched neigh- 
bors take part in the riot but refused to 
join them. Says he: _. 
“My friends liked it. 
They really enjoyed 
it. They got some- 
thing out of the loot- 
ing like some car 
parts or some clothes. 
But how far is that go- 
ing to take them? 
What are they going 
to do tomorrow?” 
Rushion is a high Lamar Rushion 
school dropout who 
works as a baker in downtown Miami 
and wants to go back to school to study 
photography. “This thing messed up the 
whole area,” he says. “What little busi- 
ness we had is gone. So now where is ev- 
erybody going to work? 

“Times were hard before and they're 
going to get harder. The man downtown 
is still going to sit behind his desk and 
make his money. He’s gonna get paid 
and the ghetto still gonna be the 
ghetto.” 


“IT JUST BROKE MY HEART” 











Alma Parks is a handsome woman 
of 40 who is a good advertisement for 
her beauty parlor. Early Sunday morn- 
ing one of her customers called her at 
home to tell her that her shop had been 
ransacked by looters. 

“It just broke my heart,” says Parks. 
“I saved my money for three years to 
have my own business and work for my- 
self.” She rushed down to the shop to 


check on the damage. “I was really wor- 


ried about the big hair dryer—that’s the ~ 


most expensive thing I've got.” That was 
saved, but the busi- 
ness is in limbo be- 
cause there are few 
buildings left in the 
area to house it. 
Fortunately for 
Parks, her husband, | 
who is a Government 
employee, can sup- 
port both of them. 
“Tl be all right,” she_ Ss | 
says, “but my partner Alma Parks 
is the head of her 
household. You can’t help from being 
angry. The looting didn’t solve anything. 
I believe all of this didn’t come just from 
McDuffie. It’s just something that set off 
the anger that’s been here a long time. 
It’s a shame, just a shame.” 


“YOU GUYS HAD YOUR SHOT” 








Marvin Dunn, 39, has achieved suc- 
cess by any standard. He has a Ph.D. 
in psychology, a comfortable home in 
Coconut Grove, a good job as a com- 
munity psychologist, and he is running 
for a seat in the Florida state legis- 
lature. He was at home when he heard 
about trouble in Liberty City. “Ten min- 
utes after I got there,” he says, “I saw 
my first dead person. He was white. I 
saw other people lying in the street. 
One had his ear cut off, his tongue cut 
out and a rose stuck down his throat. 
{ have kids, and I hope none of them 
ever have to see something like that in 
their lifetime.” 

He says that there is a big differ- 
ence between Miami’s latest disturbance 
and the riots of the ‘60s. “White people 
who got hurt or killed in the riots in ‘68 
got hurt or killed be- 
cause of a stray bul- 
let or an individual 
confrontation. In this 
riot, black people 
who participated did 
so with the express 
desire to kill white 
people because of the 
outrageous insult of 
the McDuffie case.” 

Also unlike 
1968, there were no 
black leaders who could calm down the 
violence. Says Dunn: “Black people said 
to me out there Saturday night: “You 
guys had your shot at this. We waited, 
let the system take its course. Now if 
you guys would step out of the way, we'll 
take care of it.’ The tragedy of it is 
they're right.” 
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MAKE YOUR 
MONEY WORK 
AS HARD AS 


Like variety? Insist on 
convenience? Call the Best! 
We've got the kinds of 
places you like in the loca- 
tions you need, Convenient 
airport places with prompt 
courtesy transportation to 

save you time. Luxurious 

resort places with special 
packages to save you 

money. Meeting, banquet 

and convention places. 

Uptown, downtown and 
out-of-town places. The 
fact is, Best Western offers 

you more delightfully 

different places to stay 

in more convenient loca- 
tions than anyone else |} 
in the world! 
For reservations, see your 
travel agent or call us 
toll-free. You'll find the 








You work hard for your money. And in these 


Best number in lodging taxing times you need to make your money 
gets you the Best places work just as hard for you. With MONEY 
to stay. Call us on it... | Magazine you can. Because MONEY shows 
800-528-1234 you how to get more out of every dollar you 
1 wt spend on 
ae : Papen 0-984 1aa4 Your house: MONEY shows how to find bar- 
gains in good neighborhoods ¢ which im- 
In Canada 1-800-268-8993 


provements pay off when you sell ¢ how to 


In Toronto 485-2632 get a “decorator look” for less 





Your car: which models hold their value 
longest ¢ what dealers pay, and how much 
you should ¢ how to service your own car 
and save automatically. 


Best Western Airport Park Hotel, Inglewood, CA 


Your taxes: what IRS auditors |ook for ¢ fre- 
quently overlooked deductions « middile- 


Tl | . | . | income shelters 
c Best num a in g.- Your investments: which mutual funds have 


consistently beaten inflation ¢ how to invest 
| inreal estate ¢ anticipating market swings 


* Your fun: package tours you can trust ¢ how 
= = oe to swing a second home e¢ premium wines at 
bargain prices ¢ boats you can afford 


Call us on it! 
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he Boeing 767 is al- 

ready a favorite 
way to fly even 
though it hasn’t 
left the ground. 

How do we 
know that? 

A team of 
Boeing research- 
ers, Kit Narodick, 
Karyl Landes 
and Dick Willy 
put the airplane 
to its ultimate 
consumer tests. j 

Actual-size 
passenger cabin cross sections were 
set up, and extensive studies were 
conducted among experienced pas- 







seats and experienced an 

imaginary flight. Their 
opinions were re- 
corded. Then they 


the 767 to other twin- 
aisle airplanes. 


in New York, San Fran- 


in between were sur- 
veyed. 

Kit, Karyl and Dick 
took every precaution to keep the 
research objective and without bias. 
They wanted the truth and nothing 
but the truth about a totally new 
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THIVE FOEANG FAMILY 


Getting people together. 


sengers. They sat in actual 


were asked to compare 


More than 7,000 people 


cisco, Hong Kong, Mel- 
bourne and lots of points 





concept in wide-body air travel. 

Compared to competitive wide- 
body airplanes, the 767 wound up the 
odds-on favorite. The reasons: 1) 
better seating arrangements on the 
767; 2) the 767 felt roomier, more 
comfortable. 

This research team is just one 
of several hundred groups that 
worked on the development and 
engineering of this new generation 
jetliner. As a matter of fact, more 
than 2,500 people were involved in 
the project before the first sale was 
made. 

So stand by, world. The 767 has 
met the test of our most severe 
critics — the passengers. And the 
verdict is: one super airplane. 
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“In the last year or so, Gulf Oil 
has spent about $250 million to 
protect the environment around 
Gulf drilling rigs, mines and re- 
fineries,” says Manuel Andino, 
Gulf’s Utilities Director at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


“But I’d say the Bay Skimmer 
was one of their best investments: 
$200,000 for a seagoing vacuum 
cleaner for San Juan Harbor. 

“We've had a refinery here for 

rears. About 15 million barrels 
of Gulf crude oil and refined 
products pass through this port 


t's a lot of oil, and if any of 
it gets into the water, the Bay 
Skimmer can pick it up fast. It was 
tailor-made for this job. We can go 
right through an oil slick, and a big 
belt in the bow simply lifts the oil 
off the water. 

“The Bay Skimmer is just one 
detail in Gulf’s overall investment 
in protecting the environment 
while keeping the oil flowing. 
Responsible energy management 
is a big challenge. It’s expensive 
and it’s complex. But it’s a job worth 
doing, and I think we’re doing 
it right.” 


Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 


Crult Oil Ce 













Exodus Goes On 


But Carter’s curbs take effect 


Still they keep coming. 
Standing in a long line on 
the sun-baked cement 
pier of the old submarine 
base at Key West, the Cu- 
bans look dazed, fright- 
ened, seasick, hungry. 
Having survived the haz- 
ardous voyage, they are waiting to get a 
medical checkup and ID cards, a cold 
drink and a cigarette. Several of them 
have dog bites, which they say they got 
from dogs turned loose on them by the 
Cuban police. 





he two-month tide of refugees is hard- 

ly abating. Last week 18,000 arrived, 
and there are still some 500 American 
boats at the Cuban port of Mariel, held 
there by the Cuban authorities until they 
decide who should be piled aboard. The 
overcrowded craft are often ordered to de- 
part at night now, making the 110-mile 
journey even more dangerous. The esti- 
mated death toll of refugees so far: at least 
25. “Mother Nature has been kind to these 
people,” said one Coast Guard officer. 
“Only good weather has prevented a real 
disaster.” 

The flotilla of ships heading for Mar- 
iel has nearly disappeared, however, 
thanks to President Carter’s order two 
weeks ago setting up a 200-mile Coast 
Guard and naval blockade of the Florida 
Straits. U.S. Customs is seizing any ves- 
sel that brings back refugees. 

More than 70,000 Cuban refugees 
have so far landed on U.S. soil, with thou- 
sands more still expected to arrive on the 
boats now at Mariel. Authorities opened 
a new refugee processing center last week 
at the military reservation in Indiantown 
Gap, Pa., to handle the spillover from 
Florida’s Eglin Air Force Base and Ar- 
kansas’ Fort Chaffee. By week’s end the 
new camp held a capacity crowd of 20,000 
and a fourth center, Camp McCoy near 
| Sparta, Wis., opened its gates 

Washington repeated its offer to send 
US. ships and airplanes to Cuba to pick 
up refugees if Castro agreed to let U.S. of- 
ficials screen the would-be exiles. Havana 





| rejected the proposal—but not outright. | 


In a front-page editorial in the official 
newspaper Granma, Cuba expressed its 
willingness to discuss the “isolated” prob- 
lem of the refugees if Washington agreed 
to talk about other issues such as the U.S. 
economic blockade and the U.S. Navy 
base at Guantanamo. The relatively mild 
language led Washington to believe that 
although Castro is not in any real trou- 
ble, he may have begun to realize that 
the exodus is making his tattered regime 
look like a dismal failure throughout Lat- 
in America. Says a senior Administration 
official: “The signals have gone from ap- 
pearing berserk to showing some re- 
Straint. The question now is: Will the real 

Fidel Castro stand up?” = 
Se easier parents ni 





















The Presidency /Hugh Sidey 
SE LE a Le 


“To See the Stars Again” 


immy Carter and his closest advisers gathered last Wednesday morning to 

take a look at the nation two months into spring. The man-made disaster in 
Miami was first on the agenda, a human tragedy that already had claimed 
much of the President’s energy. Then they turned to nature’s outburst on Mount 
St. Helens and realized, as Science Adviser Frank Press had said, “it was a sci- 
entific event of historic proportions.” Something stirred inside Carter. He de- 
cided to fly west to show his concern for the people of Washington State, their 
cities and farms. He also was drawn by the continuing romance between Pres- 
idents and this remarkable land. 

Next morning in his Huey helicopter, hovering over the volcanic after- 
math, Carter was even more awed than he thought he would be. “The world 
has to see this,” he said. “The power of nature.” 

Most Presidents have sensed the land’s rhythms in one way or another. 
Thomas Jefferson was just about as intrigued by the unexplored vastness be- 
tween him and the Pacific Ocean as he was by forming a government for the 
new republic. When he came to the White House the way west was fixed in his 
imagination. He called the area “terra incognita” and finally sent Lewis and 
Clark to take a look. Jefferson understood that its hugeness, its richness, was to 
astuurseace be the basis of American greatness. It 
still is, and that is the same force that 
touched Carter. 

In the early years, taming and ex- 
ploiting the natural wealth was the 
task. As we have crowded the country 
and used up its gifts, the problems are 
those of preservation and protection. 
Still, the scent of the land is strong in 
the White House. 

Teddy Roosevelt could feel the pri- 
mal forces. He was drawn west as a 
young man, captivated, as Edmund 
Morris writes, by “the sheer immensity 
of America ... For the rest of his life 
‘big’ was to be one of his favorite 
words.” His lonely confrontation with 
the West was to shape his ideas of pow- 
er and leadership in the presidency 

Franklin Roosevelt possessed a 
gentleman farmer's scholarly and po- 
etic approach to land and growing 
things. He studied conservation, raised 
Christmas trees. When yellow grit from Nebraska sifted through the White 
House doors during the Dust Bowl years, F.D.R. became an avid student of the 
causes of the drought and possible defenses against the blowing topsoil. Lyndon 
Johnson used to tell how he won Roosevelt's approval for a dam on the lower Col- 
orado River by enticing the President with pictures of various other dams, a sub- 
ject dear to Roosevelt’s heart. 

One of the events of Hubert Humphrey’s life that drew him toward politics 
and Washington occurred in 1936 when some Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts showed up at Doland, S. Dak., to plant scraggly pine trees that were to be 
part of a shelter belt from Canada to the Gulf, designed to slow down the re- 
morseless prairie wind. As Hubert used to recall, the trees quickly died in the 
100° heat but the act showed “that somebody back there cared.” 

Floods and hurricanes have been the concerns of all Presidents. But most of 
them also needed some tranquil moments with nature. Johnson would abruptly 
stamp his feet on the White House drive, look glumly at the gray Washington 
skies and fly off to his Texas ranch, declaring “I've got to see the stars again.” 
Down there he would walk beside his small river, the Pedernales, and explain. 
“Toa rancher, running water is the prettiest sound God ever made.” 

Just a few weeks before he was killed, John Kennedy saw the Grand Tetons 
for the first time. He stood and watched the light fade on the spectacular peaks, 
remarking to those around him how profoundly he was moved by such gran- 
deur, so different from his home on Cape Cod. 

Historian Dumas Malone has been worried in recent years that the farther 
Americans remove themselves from the land, both its beautiful and brutal over- 
tures, the less able we will be to survive our modern challenges. Perhaps Mount 
St. Helens was reminding us. 











Carter lands at Kelso, Wash. 
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How Anderson Changes the Race 





A TIME poll shows people want him to run, even if he loses 


F or some of the contenders, the cam- 
paign of 1980 was a multimillion-dol- 
lar enterprise that consumed as much as 
two years of their lives. For others it was 
a brief and quixotic fling. Now, with the 
seemingly endless set of primaries con- 
cluding next week, America’s increasing- 
ly bizarre process for sorting out its pres- 
idential candidates is all but over. 
President Jimmy Carter’s crushing 
defeat of Senator Edward Kennedy in 
last week’s Oregon primary put him with- 
in easy reach of the majority of del- 
egates necessary for his renomination. 
Carter has already started planning his 
fall campaign, and last week began look- 
ing for ways to get the support of dis- 
appointed Kennedy backers. Declared 
Carter: “It is time to pull the Dem- 


ocratic Party together and to be gen- | 


erous in victory.” 


Republican Ronald Reagan, despite | 


a lopsided loss to Challenger George Bush 
in Michigan, won easily in Oregon and 
was by many counts already in control 
of more than half of the Republican con- 


vention delegates. Said he: “There is a | 


smell of roses in the air. We'd better 
start planning for the convention and 
beyond.” 

The Third Man, Independent John 
Anderson, continued his state-by-state ef- 
forts to petition his way onto the pres- 
idential ballot. His attorneys last week 
filed suit in Ohio and West Virginia, 
where they contend that early deadlines 
or unreasonable requirements deny An- 
derson access to the ballot. Anderson, 
buoyed by the fact that he has managed 
to get onto every state’s ballot where dead- 
lines came after his April 24 entry as 
an independent, said he no longer had 
any doubts about continuing in the race. 
“I'm going ahead, and my supporters 
can feel confident of that.” 

Thus Campaign 1980 heads into a 
new and critical phase that at the mo- 
ment promises a close contest for the pres- 
idency. According to the latest national 
public opinion survey conducted for TIME 
by Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc., 
none of the three candidates commands 
a large, devoted following. All three have 
major handicaps and vulnerabilities. 

The survey, conducted among 1,221 
registered voters from May 14 to 16,” 
showed a near standoff between Reagan 
and Carter, with Anderson still trailing. 
The percentage figures were Reagan 36, 
Carter 34, Anderson 23. Since TIME’s 
last survey, in late March, Anderson’s 
total had risen slightly. 

With Anderson not included in a pres- 
idential runoff, Reagan still leads Carter 





*The sampling error in the telephone survey is plus 
or minus 3%; the error factor for comparing cur- 
rent results with those of past surveys is 4.5% 
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by the sliver-thin margin of two percent- 
age points, 44 to 42. This means that today 
Anderson's independent candidacy draws 
support from both major party candidates 
in about equal amounts. 

Although Anderson still trails both 
the President and Reagan in the three- 
way contest by a sizable margin, he has 
noteworthy areas of strength. Among vot- 
ers identifying themselves as indepen- 
dents, Anderson actually leads in the race, 





| edging out Reagan 35% to 34%. Carter 


trails with this group at 23%. At the same 
time, Reagan and Carter continue to com- 
mand the support of their own party 
members, with Anderson making only 
minor inroads. 

Among all voters in the Northeast, 
Anderson finishes a close second to Car- 


| ter (30% to 32%), with Reagan third, 


only a point behind Anderson. This sug- 
gests that the Northeast could be piv- 


| otal in the fall election. In the West, 


often regarded as a Reagan stronghold, 
the three candidates are also grouped 
quite closely. Reagan leads with 35%, 





Anderson is second with 30%, Carter is 
third with 29%. Reagan appears strong- 
est in the Midwest, and Carter still holds 
a narrow lead in his native South. An- 


| derson does poorly in both regions and 
| also has little support among blue-collar 


workers, older voters, blacks and other 
minority groups. 

At this stage of the campaign, how- 
ever, even this support is subject to quick 
change. When asked how firmly com- 
mitted they are to their first choice for 
President, only 31% of those surveyed 
say they are “very committed.” Fully 
30% say they are “not that committed.” 
And when asked who among the three 
candidates would be their second choice. 
more voters (31%) choose Anderson than 
either Carter or Reagan. Among both 
Democrats and Republicans, about one- 
third name Anderson as a second choice. 
That puts him in a good position to 
pick up disaffected party loyalists who 
are not attracted by the other party's 
standard-bearer. 

Yet Anderson faces enormous skep- 
ticism about the success of his efforts as 
a presidential candidate. Asked who will 
actually be the next President, 52% say 
they expect Carter to be re-elected, while 
only 30% predict a Reagan victory. Only 
1% say Anderson will win. Asked for 
their reaction to the statement “You don’t 
take Anderson’s campaign too seriously, 
and he doesn’t stand a chance of being 
elected,” 59% say they agree. At the | 
same time, only 23% of his supporters 
say they are strongly committed to him. 

No less than 55% continue to ex- | 
press unhappiness with a choice between | 
Reagan and Carter as the nominees of 
the two major parties. And 64% say 
they agree with the proposition “You 


| welcome John Anderson's decision to run 


as an independent, and you think it is | 
good for the country.” 

Much of the success of Reagan's can- 
didacy will hinge on his choice of a vice- 
presidential running mate. The Yankel- 
ovich survey reveals that the first choice 
for that slot is George Bush. He is fa- 
vored by 38% of all voters, while Ten- 
nessee Senator Howard Baker runs sec- 
ond, with 24%. Bush leads among all 
groups, Democrats, Republicans and In- 
dependents, and in all regions of the coun- 
try, including the South. 

All the men who are seeking the pres- 
idency will be confronted by a corrosive 
and unhappy public mood that will plague 
their candidacies. Four out of every five 
people interviewed continue to say that 
the country is in “deep and serious trou- 
ble.” And the array of presidential can- 
didates seems to offer little hope to the 
electorate. Asked which candidate per- 
sonally interested or excited them, only 
12% of the voters answer this revealing 
question by saying Reagan, 10% say An- 
derson, 8% say Kennedy, 6% say Bush, 
6% say Carter. The final verdict on which 
presidential contenders excite Americans: 
45% answer “none.” a 
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Fading challenger Bush in Cleveland 








Triumphant Reagan in Santa Barbara 


“Money Is So Hard to Get” 





“B* Mo,” he had called it, meaning 
momentum, that mysteriously in- 

tangible element that sometimes knocks 

aside all facts and logic as it sweeps a 

man on toward victory. George Bush had 
| it once, last fall, when he startled the po- 
| litical world by defeating Ronald Reagan 
in Iowa caucuses and becoming tempo- 
rarily the front runner in the race for the 
Republican presidential nomination. Last 
week Bush beat Reagan again, and in the 
important state of Michigan. He won the 
popular vote in the primary by 57% to 
32%, and collected 53 of the state’s 82 con- 
vention delegates. But it meant nothing, 
for Big Mo had long since vanished. 

For a time, Bush was perky as usual. 
“I hope we haven't peaked too soon,” he 
| jested of his fading candidacy. He tried 
to telephone his mother at almost mid- 
night to tell her of his primary victory, 
and when he learned that she had gone 
to sleep, he remarked, “She ought to be 
out raising money.” He still cherished 
hopes for a last-minute comeback in the 
June 3 primaries, which wil! rake in 428 
delegates from California, Ohio, New Jer- 
sey and six other states. Said he: “We have 
48 hours for euphoria.” 

In less than 48 hours the euphoria 
was gone, for instead of emphasizing 
Bush’s Michigan victory, the TV net- 
works and the press naturally put their 
main emphasis on the fact that Rea- 
gan’s victory in Oregon last week vir- 
tually assured him of the 998 delegates 
needed for nomination (Bush has 266) 
Michigan’s primary was indeed not 
of major significance: most voters con- 
sidered the race all but over, and only 
11% cast ballots. But Bush was a trifle 
bitter at the network treatment 
Said he: “If this kind of thing keeps up, 
by 1984 Howard Cosell will be deciding 
the nomination on a commercial break 


In a moment of victory, Bush heads for defeat 


the Laverne and Shirley show.” 
The truth was that Bush’s closing 
strategy depended on a last-minute TV 
blitz in Reagan's own California, and that 
in turn depended on Bush's being able to 
raise $500,000 this month, and that pos- 
sibility was rapidly disappearing. Said 
Bush two days after the Michigan vote: 
“Money is so hard to get when you have 
mournful predictions from others that it 
is all over.” By then he had already ar- 
rived in New Jersey for what was to be a 
three-day campaign swing, but he can- 
celed that, canceled all plans for Califor- 
nia, and flew home to Houston to decide 
| on his future course. Ex-President Ger- 
ald Ford offered a faint wisp of help, tell- 
ing a press conference that Bush had done 
well in the industrial states where “Gov- 
ernor Reagan could have some difficulty.” 
But though Bush might prolong his cam- 
paign, the indications were that his can- 
didacy was about over 


| on 





hat went wrong? Many things 

Though Bush had broad experience 
as a former Congressman, ambassador 
| and CIA director, his surprise victory in 
Iowa caught him somewhat unprepared 
for the national spotlight, and he failed 
to develop any issues. Then came the 
freakish controversy in Nashua, N.H.., 
where Reagan skillfully made it seem that 
Bush was unwilling to join in debating 
the other Republican candidates. Bush 
hoped to make a comeback in Illinois, 
but there he was edged by the campaign’s 
new celebrity John Anderson. Bush nev- 
er really recovered, never found an issue 
that would catch on, never wounded Rea- 
gan with any personal attacks. He could 
be seen, finally, as a decent, likable man 
but not a political power. Of such per- 
ceptions, some would say, are excellent 
running mates made. ES 
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Nein on Nine? 


California's tax revolt ebbs 





ye“ in California led the national 
revolt against high taxes two years ago 
by overwhelmingly passing Proposition 
13, which slashed property levies in the 
state by an average of 57%. The vote made 
something of a folk hero out of Propo- 
sition 13’s co-author, salty septuagenarian 
Howard Jarvis. Now Jarvis has written 
Proposition 9, which would cut state in- 
come-tax rates in half, and succeeded in 
placing it on California ballots for a vote 








next Tuesday. But this time he seems like- | 


ly to demonstrate only that anti-tax sen- 
timent has its limits, even in the Golden 
State. A leading California poll showed 


last week that voters oppose Proposition 


9 by 57% to 31% 

One reason is thal voters now seem 
to be heeding warnings by public officials 
that another deep reduction in taxes 
would endanger vital government ser- 
vices, such as education and police and 
fire protection. Similar gloomy prophecies 
proved spectacularly wrong after Propo- 
sition 13 passed in 1978. But the state had 
a $5 billion surplus then, most of which 
it made available to the city and county 
governments dependent on property tax- 
es to soften the impact of Proposition 13. 
Now the state’s surplus is down to about 
$2.6 billion. Opponents of Proposition 9 
argue that by slashing income tax rev- 
enues $4.9 billion next fiscal year, the 
measure would wipe out the surplus al- 
together and leave the state unable to con- 
tinue bailing out local governments. 

Jarvis’ foes also maintain that cutting 
income taxes in half would benefit the 
rich far more than middle- and low-in- 
come people. Says Roland Vincent, a Los 
Angeles investment counselor and a lead- 
ing opponent of Proposition 9: “About 
$3 billion in tax relief would go to about 
10% of the wealthiest taxpayers in the 
state.” His opinion seems widespread: a 
Los Angeles Times poll indicates that 37% 
of the voters who approved Proposition 
13 will vote against Proposition 9 

In addition, Jarvis has undermined 





his own cause with wild outbursts of | 


name-calling. He has accused his oppo- 
nents of “monumental lies” and called the 
county of San Luis Obispo, where there 
is strong opposition to the initiative, “the 
dumbest, crookedest bunch.” On one oc- 
casion he shouted at a woman heckler: 
“You should go to Nevada to one of 
the houses they 
have there,” mean- 
) ing Nevada's legal 

brothels. Such ex- 
travagant abuse ap- 
parently has caused 





many voters, who 
admired Jarvis as 
engagingly feisty 
two years ago, 
to write him off 
now as a_ vulgar 
Protester Jarvis demagogue. eg 
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BEFORE YOU COUNT 
OF GOVERNMENT 
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Beceu ating the uncertainties out of our lives has 
contributed to a far more unsettling problem— 
inflation. { 

Though much government regulation is just and 
necessary, all of it is costly. It raises the cost of 
producing products and services, and, therefore, the 
price tags on them. It’s estimated the cost to you 
personally was $500 last year. And $500 more for 
each member of your family. 

Creating a sensible balance between social benefit and regulatory costs 
will require renewed self-control by each of us and a rethinking of our 
attitudes toward government. For instance: To conserve oil by burning coal, 
which is plentiful and cheap, would you be willing to modify clean air 
standards? Or to control price rises by limiting wage increases, would you 
favor a change in the minimum wage? 

It’s our belief that inflation is the most pressing national issue of our time. 
That's why we're asking you to join us in a citizens’ crusade against it. The 
ballot at right will give you a voice. And we'll see that your voice is heard. 


THE BLESSINGS 
| REGULATION, 
COUNT THE COST. 
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OI VOTE TO SELF-CONTROL INFLATION. 

I recognize and accept my personal responsibility. 

I will support government regulation only when the 
social benefit justifies the cost. 





| 

| 
We'll report the results to our nation’s | 
leaders in Washington and to youina |! 
future ad. We'll also send you our free : NAME PRIN 
booklet Inflation. Let’s Self-Control It, | ™mes 
if you'd like more information. | 

Vote now. Mail your ballot today. —! 

Because the news proves every day , 
that, in the fight against inflation, time | 
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0 Please send your free booklet to the above address. 


Mail to American Council of Life Insurance, Dept. S, 
1850 K St. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


Inflation. Lets Self-Control ft. | 
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Mount St. Helens explodes, spreading death and destruction in the Cascades 


4 ri ancouver, Vancouver, this is 
it!” The frantic warning was 

radioed at precisely 8:31 a.m. 

on that fateful Sunday by Vol- 

cano Expert David Johnston, 30, who had 
climbed to a monitoring site five miles 
from Washington State’s Mount St. Hel- 
ens in the snow-capped Cascade Range, 
40 miles northeast of Portland, Ore. He 
wanted to peer through binoculars at an 
ominous bulge building up below the cra- 
ter, which had been rumbling and steam- 
ing for eight weeks, and report his obser- 
vations to the U.S. Geological Survey 
center in Vancouver, Wash. 
Seconds after his shouted 
message, a stupendous explo- 
sion of trapped gases, generat- 
ing about 500 times the force of 
the atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima, blew the entire top 
off Mount St. Helens. In a sin- 
gle burst St. Helens was trans- 
formed from a postcard-sym- 
metrical cone 9,677 ft. high to 
an ugly flattop 1,300 ft. lower. = 
Clouds of hot ash made up of F 
pulverized rock were belched 
twelve miles into the sky. Gi- 
ant mud slides, composed of 
melted snow mixed with ash 
and propelled by waves of su- 
perheated gas erupting out of 
the crater, rumbled down the 
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The cloud of ash, as seen from 30 miles away, 





again. His campsite was strewn with boul- 
ders, broken tree trunks and ash with the 
consistency of wet cement. By week’s end 
at least 18 people were known to have died 
in the eruption; at least 71 were reported 
missing and feared dead. Among them 
was Harry Truman, a crusty 84-year-old 
who lived with 16 cats at a recreation 
lodge near Spirit Lake, about five miles 
north of the peak. He had refused to leave 
weeks ago, he had told national television 
audiences, because, he said, “no one 
knows more about this mountain than 
Harry, and it don’t dare blow up on him.” 





billowing into the sky 


As it was, the eruption blew down 150 
sq. mi. of timber worth about $200 mil- 
lion, caused an estimated $222 million in 
damage to wheat, alfalfa and other crops 
as far east as Missoula, Mont., and bur- 
ied 5,900 miles of roads under ash. Clear- 
ing them could cost another $200 million. 
The blest created a 20-mile log jam along 
the Columbia River that blocked shipping 
between Longview, Wash., and Astoria, 
Ore. Volcanic mud carried by the river 
choked the harbor of Portland. Officials 
estimated that the ports would lose $5 mil- 
lion a day until dredges could clear a new 
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in some places reduced the 
depth of the harbor from 40 ft. 
to 14 ft. Not all the long-range 
effects of the blast, particularly 
to the region’s ecological bal- 
ance, can yet be calculated. For 
example, the eruption killed a 
million fingerlings (baby fish) 
in a hatchery at Toutle, and 
there were fears that ash on the 
leaves of plants would interfere 
with photosynthesis, the pro- 
cess by which plants turn sun- 
light into nutrients. 

As winds carried the erup- 
tion’s debris northeast from the 
shattered mountain, thick lay- 
ers of ash, looking like dirty 
snow, fell on eastern Washing- 





slopes and crashed through 
valleys, leaving millions of 
trees knocked down in rows, as though a 
giant had been playing pick-up sticks. 

At the moment of the explosion David 
Crockett, 28, a photographer for KOMO-TV 
in Seattle, stood on a logging road at the 
base of the mountain. He heard a huge 
roar and looked up to see a wall of mud 
rushing toward him. Because of the ter- 
rain, the flood divided into two streams 
that passed on either side of him. Seeking 
desperately for a way out, Crockett kept 
moving along the road, speaking into his 
sound camera to record his impressions of 
the scene. Said he: “I am walking toward 
the only light I can see. I can hear the 
mountain rumble. At this very moment I 
have to say, ‘Honest to God, I believe Iam 
dead.’ The ash in my eyes burns my eyes, 
burns my eyes! Oh dear God, this is hell! 
It’s very, very hard to breathe and very 
dark. If I could only breathe air. God, just 
give me a breath! I will try the radio. May- 
day! Mayday! Ash is coming down on me 
heavily. It’s either dark or Iam dead. God, 
I want to live!” 

Crockett did live; a rescue helicopter 
plucked him off the mountain ten hours 
later. But Johnston was never heard from 








A blast packing 500 times the punch of the bomb at Hiroshima. 


Harry was last seen on Saturday evening, 
watering his lawn. Today the site of 
his camp is a steaming mass of mud and 
water. 

Air Force and Army National Guard 
helicopters lifted 130 survivors to safety. 
Officials doubted that this count would 
go up; the last person found alive on the 
mountain was flown out on Tuesday. By 
Red Cross count, mud slides destroyed 
123 homes in the town of Toutle and its 
surrounding area, along with bridges, 
roads and all other signs of human 
habitation. 

The eruption of Mount St. Helens, 
which began in a minor way on March 
27, was the first in the continental U'S. 
since the Cascades’ Mount Lassen, 400 
miles to the south, spit up a shower of 
mud and stones in 1914. Had last week’s 
explosion occurred in a heavily populated 
area, the loss of life would have been awe- 
some. Geologists estimated that St. Hel- 
ens spewed out about 1.5 cubic miles of 
debris, a blast on about the same order of 
magnitude as the one in A.D. 79 from It- 
aly’s Vesuvius, which buried Pompeii and 
Herculaneum with ash and mud. 


ton. Yakima, a town of 50,000 
located 85 miles east of the vol- 
cano, experienced midnight at noon. The 
mining and ranching communities of the 
Idaho panhandle and western Montana 
turned into ghostly towns in which no- 
body could move about the dust-choked 
streets without surgical masks or some 
substitute: handkerchiefs, bandanas, even 
coffee filters strapped over nose and 
mouth with rubber bands. Schools, fac- 
tories and most stores and offices closed. 
Highways were closed and airports were 
shut down because of near zero visibility, 
stranding thousands of frightened travel- 
ers. Mail deliveries were halted. Electric- 
ity was curtailed until workers could clean 
ash from generators. 


loser to the mountain, the erup- 
Cc blasted twelve miles of the 





once pristine north fork of the 

Toutle River into a lifeless moon- 
scape. Herds of black-tailed deer, bobcats 
and cougars used to swarm through the 
valley’s hemlock and Douglas fir; elk still 
wandered in hopeless confusion through 
the ashen desolation. The river and its 
source, Spirit Lake, once teemed with 
steelhead trout and Chinook salmon. All 
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The south fork of the Toutle River, choked by a mud slide 
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were destroyed by the eruption. TIME 
Correspondent Paul Witteman was one 
of the first journalists to see the area by 
helicopter after the blast. His report: 

“The Huey chopper, piloted by Na- 
tional Guard Captain Harold Ward, went 
up the south fork of the Toutle, which 
had turned into a caramel ribbon, toward 
the peak, still shrouded in clouds of steam 
and ash. The mocha-colored terrain ap- 
peared otherworldly, a madly undulating 
landscape. The trees looked as if they had 
been strewn across the foothills by a care- 
less child. As we passed over Baker Camp, 
a logging base, we spotted a pickup truck, 
a dead child lying face upward in the 
back. Ward swung the Huey over a huge 
mudhole that had once been Spirit Lake, 
a body of water so clear that it mirrored 
St. Helens like a reflecting pool, then did 
slow loops around another pickup truck 
on a nearby ridge. The truck’s passenger! 
must have had a perfect view of the ter- 
rifying blast. Seconds later, both passen- 
ger and driver were dead, probably from 
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Remains of a bridge that once spanned the river downstream from the volcano 


the heat and poisonous gas. As the Huey 
made another pass, the peak spouted ash 
14,000 ft. into the atmosphere, a mini- 
replay of Sunday’s monster explosion.” 
Within four days the worst was over 
—maybe. The dust had settled in the 
heavy-fallout area, roughly from the rup- 
tured peak to as far east as Montana. Fine 
ash particles, mostly glasslike silica, had 
spread in a gigantic, banana-shaped arc 
in the stratosphere across the nation and 
will slowly dissipate into invisible clouds 
after blowing round the world several 
times. Outside the Northwestern U'S., 
people will probably notice nothing more 
than some spectacularly colorful dawns 
and sunsets over the next several months. 
But there was a possibility of another 
natural disaster, A 200-ft. wall of mud and 
ash from the volcano prevented the wa- 
ters of Spirit Lake from filswing into the 
Toutle River. Local officials feared at first 
that the dam might suddenly give way, 
sending backed-up water and mud flood- 
ing through the riverbank towns of Long- 
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Logs and debris from a former forest filling the river 


view, Kelso and Castle Rock, menacing 
the lives of 50,000 people. By the week- 
end, however, water was slowly seeping 
through the mud-and-ash plug, and pres- 
sure on the dam had eased 


t the same time, there were further 
rumblings from Mount St. Helens, 
indicating that molten rock was 

once again moving inside the 
mountain. Geologists hoped that the mon- 
strous blast had vented sufficient gas to 
prevent another major eruption. But they 
simply do not know enough about vol- 

canoes to make any firm predictions 
Four days after the blast, President 
Carter decided to inspect the devastated 
area. After a night in Portland, he climbed 
into the first of a flotilla of eight helicop- 
ters, packed with Cabinet officers, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and local government 
officials, including Governors Dixy Lee 
Ray of Washington and John Evans of 
Idaho. From the air Carter could not see 
the still-smoking peak of Mount St. Hel- 
TIME 
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Abus, a house, and a trailer that was toppled by a mudslide 


ens. It was hidden by rain clouds. But as 
| his chopper flew at treetop level, he was 
| astonished by the colorless landscape 
After his 1-hr. 15-min. tour, Carter ex- 
citedly told reporters: “The moon looks 
like a golf course compared to what's up 
there.” At a meeting with townspeople 
in Vancouver, the President was being 
briefed by experts on the economic dam- 
age of the eruption when Governor Ray 
interrupted. “This is all very interesting,” 
she said, “but the top priority is people.” 
Replied Carter: “What do you need spe- 
cifically?” Ray spelled out her answer 
“M-O-N-E-Y.” In fact, before leaving 
Washington, D.C., Carter had declared 
the mountain’s vicinity a federal disaster 
area, making residents eligible for low-in- 
terest federal loans to rebuild their shat- 
tered houses and businesses. In addition, 
he rather oddly suggested that residents 
might eventually make some money from 
the catastrophe. Said he: “People will 
come from all over the world to observe 
the impressiveness of the force of nature 
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Steam from hot debris in the flooded river envelops a road and bridge that somehow survived the explosion 
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I would say it would be, if you'll excuse 
the expression, a tourist attraction that 
would equal the Grand Canyon.” 

Mount St. Helens is something of a 
baby among volcanoes. It was born a mere 
37,000 years ago, which is scarcely more 
than an instant in geological time. The 
mountain last erupted in 1857, when the 
area was an uninhabited wilderness. Last 
week's blowup ranked as middling, as vol- 
canic eruptions go. But the people who 
stumbled off St. Helens’ slopes, or were 
plucked to safety by helicopters, told tales 
that rivaled wartime survivor stories 


f the blast had occurred 24 hours lat- 
er, it could have wiped out a crew of 
some 200 Weyerhaeuser Co. loggers 
who were to begin felling trees at 7:30 
a.m. Monday. Many of the loggers lived 


with their families near the north fork of | 


the Toutle River. Logger George Fickett 
was at home when the mourtain erupt- 
ed. Said he: “I heard the goldangest noise, 
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Mud and logs surrounding homes along the Cowlitz River 


like someone upending a bunch of bar- 












rels down the road. There was a roar, like 
a jet plane approaching, and a lot of snap- 
ping and popping. Those were the trees 
We got out fast.” 

On the mountain were several geol- 
ogists, hikers and campers. Those that 
rose with the sun reported that the morn- 
ing was exceptionally quiet; no birds sang 
Oddly enough, when the mountain blew, 
many of the survivors never heard the ex- 
plosion, perhaps because concussive 
waves can travel faster than sound; by 
the time the sound reached them, they 
were too shaken to notice it 

Bruce Nelson and Sue Ruff, from 
nearby Kelso, had pitched tents at the 
Green River campground with four young 
friends. On Saturday they hiked through 
what Ruff called “an enchanted forest of 
moss and pine” and then set up tents 30 
miles from the peak. On Sunday Nelson, 


| Ruff and Terry Crall were beginning 


morning chores when they felt a searing 
wind. Recalled Nelson: “We were just 
cooking breakfast when my buddy said, 
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Body of a child who was probably killed by heat and gas near Camp Baker 





‘Oh my God, the mountain blew!’ " Ruff 
added, “We saw this thick yellow-and- 
black cloud rushing toward us. I remem- 
ber thinking, ‘I should take a picture of 
it.” Then I thought we'd better hide.” 

Crall raced into a tent to wake Ka- 
ren Varner, and Nelson wrapped his arms 
around Ruff as trees fell around them and 
hot ash rained down. Said Nelson: “We 
were buried. Then Sue and I started dig- 
ging our way out of the ash, which was 
so hot that it burned our hands. Our 
mouths were full of mud. I told Sue we 
were going to die, and she said, ‘Non- 
sense.’ ” As they crawled out from under 
the trees and ash, they began to gag from 
the gases in the air and had to cover their 
mouths with their sweatshirts; stones 
hailed down and raised bumps on their 
heads. 








hen at last the darkness be- 

gan to lift, Nelson and Ruff 

began looking for their friends. 

They saw nothing but ashes and 

logs where Varner’s tent had been; she 
and Crall later were found dead. The two 
other members of the camping group, Dan 
Balch and Brian Thomas, were alive 
—barely. Burned skin hung loose from 
Balch’s shoulders to his hands, and he was 
in shock. He was unable to walk. Thom- 
as, wearing only the longjohn bottoms in 


which he had been sleeping, was lying 





dazed under a log. Nelson and Ruff hauled 
him out, helped him walk to an old mine 
shack nearby and built over the entrance 
a barricade of logs to protect their friend 
from any further ash falls. 

Then Nelson and Ruff began what 
turned into a 15-mile, ten-hour trek away 
from the mountain, over what Nelson 
calls a “white-hot desert” of ash. They 


| soon joined up with a 60-year-old man 


The three kept up their spirits by sing- 


Ash-covered car in Ellenburg, Wash., 95 miles from the crater 





ing bawdy songs. In late afternoon they 
heard helicopters overhead and waved 
some of their clothes to stir up a dust 
cloud large enough to attract the pilot's 
attention. They were rescued, and chop- 
pers soon carried out Balch and Thom- 
as as well. 

Roald Reitan, 19, and his friend Ve- 
nus Dergen, 20, of Tacoma, Wash., had 


been camping next to a good fishing | 


hole in the Toutle River, about 23 miles 
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downstream from Spirit Lake. They were 
awakened by a rumbling noise from the 
river, which was covered by felled trees. 
The pair ran to Reitan’s car, but water 
from the rising river poured over the 
road, preventing them from driving away. 
Then a tide of mud crashed through the 
forest toward the car. Reitan and Der- 
gen climbed to the roof of the car. That 
got them above the mud, but only mo- 
mentarily. The mud slide toppled the 
car over the bank and into the river. 

Reitan and Dergen leaped off the 
roof and fell into the river, by now a boil- 
ing mass of logs, mud, pieces of a col- 
lapsed train trestle and what Reitan de- 
scribed as “hot bath water.” Said he: “I 
thought we had had it. Venus was stuck 
between logs, and disappeared several 
times. I kept climbing over logs to reach 
her. We were lucky that the logs opened 
up and I could pull her out.” The two 
were carried about a mile down the riv- 
er before a family of campers spotted 
them and heard Reitan calling for help. 
It took the rescuers about 45 minutes to 
crawl across the mud and logs and pull 
Reitan and Dergen to safety. 

i daughters, four-year-old Bon- 

nielu and three-month-old Ter- 
ra Dawn, were on a hike along the Green 
River trail, about 13 miles north of Mount 
St. Helens, when the volcano erupted. 
“The sky turned as black as I've ever seen, 
and ash and pumice fell on us like black 
rain,” said Lu Moore. “Then the air 
pressure changed, and our ears went pop, 
Pop, pop.” 

The family scrambled into a nearby 
shack, waited two hours and emerged to 
find themselves in a wasteland of ash and 
fallen trees. They started off to find their 
car, but the trail had been obliterated, and 
they had no idea where to look. So they 
pitched a tent and settled in for what 
turned out to be a 30-hour wait, munch- 
ing on survival rations from their packs 
and sleeping on the ash. Around noon on 
Monday, an Air Force helicopter pilot 
spotted them. Said the pilot, Sgt. Earl Ed- 
wards: “The area they were in looked like 
somebody had dropped the Bomb. I was 
shocked to see anybody there alive.” 

Farther away from the mountain, 
Northwesterners who were never in any 
danger heard what many at first thought 
were sonic booms and then saw a spec- 
tacular—and frightening—drama in the 
sky. Said Harvey Olander, a retired ge- 
ologist who now cultivates a 40-acre apple 
orchard outside Yakima: “I was work- 
ing on an irrigation ditch. The sky got 
dark, and I thought we had a hailstorm 
coming. Then it got deathly still, and 
all you could see through the darkness 
was the purple-pink glow of sheet light- 
ning.” Said Chuck Taylor, a reporter for 
the Tri-City Herald in Pasco, Wash., who 
was at the Hanford nuclear complex 140 
miles from St. Helens: “It looked ex- 
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ike Moore of Castle Rock, 
Wash., his wife Lu and their two 
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Since Vesuvius 


carp here was a fearful black cloud 
riven by darting tongues of 
flame, which then dissolved into long 
plumes of fire. We could hear the 
shrieks of women, the screams of chil- 
dren. Most were convinced that this 
must be the end of the world.” So wrote 
Pliny the Younger of the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in A.D. 79, the most 
famous volcanic explosion in history. 
The blast buried the Roman towns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii under mud 
and hot ash and killed at least 2,000. 
In more modern times there have been 
several catastrophic eruptions of vol- 
canoes. Among them: 

1669: Mount Etna, a long-active 
peak in Sicily, spewed a river of lava 
that poured through the streets of Ca- 
tania. Some 20,000 perished in Cata- 
nia and 13 other cities and towns. 

1783: Mount Skaptar erupted in 
Iceland, filling a valley with lava up 
to 75 ft. deep. The blast’s devastating 
effects on farming and fishing caused 
a famine that killed 10,000 (one-fifth 
of the country’s population) and de- 
stroyed most of the island’s livestock. 

1815: Mount Tambora on Indone- 
sia’s Sumbawa Island exploded, eject- 
ing 25 cu. mi. of volcanic material, the 
greatest amount since ancient times. 
Whirlwinds and tidal waves killed 
12,000, while dust and ash plunged the 
island into darkness for three days. 

1883: Krakatoa, a volcanic island 
in Indonesia, blew apart in modern 
history’s most devastating eruption. 
The bang could be heard 3,000 miles 
away. The eruption left a hole in the 
ocean floor more than 1,100 ft. deep 
and 6% miles wide; islands 50 miles 
away were showered with fiery boul- 
ders weighing as much as 70 Ibs. The 
explosion caused 130-ft. tidal waves 
that swept over hundreds of villages 
on nearby islands, including Java and 
Sumatra, and drowned 36,000. 

1902: Mount Pelée, a_long- 
dormant volcano on the island of Mar- 
tinique, exploded, sending a huge cloud 
of dust, steam and gas, believed to be 
as hot as 1,800° F over the town of 
Saint-Pierre. Within minutes the town 
was a smoldering ruin, and 29,933 in- 
habitants were dead. Only four resi- 
dents are known to have survived, in- 
cluding a convicted murderer who was 
imprisoned in a dungeon cell. 

1912: Mount Katmai, in Alaska’s 
remote Aleutian Range, belched a 15- 
mile flood of lava. There were no 
known fatalities, but it was the largest 
blast in North American history—ten 
times the magnitude of the one at 
Mount St. Helens. s 
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actly like a tornado bearing down.” 

In Spokane, Wash., Jean Penna, 32, a 
corporate assistant at the Sheraton-Spo- 
kane Hotel, was driving to Seattle when 
she decided to stop first at her mother’s 
home a few blocks from her own. Said she: 
“In the time it took me to get from my 
apartment to my mother’s house, it went 
black. All of a sudden this powder began 
to fall, just like snow. It was 75 degrees 
outside and pitch black.” When she left 
her apartment complex, she said, several 
of her friends were sunbathing. “You've 
got people out there sunbathing,” she 
marveled, “and the sky starts falling.” 

For all the devastation, however, the 
long-range effects—if St. Helens does not 
explode again—are likely to be less dras- 
tic than was at first feared. Great though 
its force was, the explosion was not so 
powerful as many volcanic eruptions of 
the past, nor did it spill out gases as nox- 
ious as those released by the more famous 
killer eruptions of history. Scientists pre- 
dicted that St. Helens will cause little 
long-range damage to human health and 
the world’s climate. 

People exposed to the dust, even hun- 
dreds of miles away, suffered temporary 
discomfort: dry and itchy noses, throats 
and eyes. Reported a resident of Missou- 
la: “I feel like someone popped my eye- 
balls out and rolled them around in a 
sandbox.” But most of the ash particles 
were too large to lodge in human lungs 
and permanently scar them. Moreover, 
the dust did not stay in the air long enough 
to cause silicosis, which is a lung disease 
that miners, masonry workers, sandblas- 
ters and toilers in similar occupations get 
from breathing dust-laden air over long 
periods of time. 

The volcano is also producing fallout, 
literally. Geologists noted that Mount St. 
Helens is venting radioactive radon gas in 
greater quantities than any “hot” dis- 
charge from Pennsylvania’s crippled 
Three Mile Island nuclear plant. Fortu- 
nately the gas has a short half-life (3.8 
days) and quickly climbs high into the sky 
before it can affect people. 


olcanic dust in the upper atmo- 
Vex reflects sunlight away from 















































the earth and lowers temperatures. 

The cloud released by the eruption 
of Mount Tambora in Indonesia was so 
dense that it made 1816 in much of the 
US. “the year without a summer.” Noth- 
ing comparable is likely to happen be- 
cause of Mount St. Helens. Meteorologists 
estimate that its cloud of ash will reduce 
world temperatures by only a tiny fraction 
of a degree Fahrenheit—a deviation that 
will be too slight for people to notice. 

The economic effects will be some- 
what greater, but not catastrophic. 
Though trees worth at least $1 billion were 
flattened—including 4% of Weyerhaeu- 
ser’s total timberlands—executives expect 
to salvage about 80% of the logs by saw- 
ing those not badly scorched into usable 
lumber. Sportsmen who venture into what 
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IBM Correcting Selectric. HT Typewriter? 


The one who has finished her work. 

The other secretary is still waiting for her correcting 
fluid to dry. (It takes as much as 7 times longer to 
correct a mistake with fluid than with the IBM Correcting 
Selectric, II Type writer. } 

This remarkable machine has a 92, 94 or 96 character 
‘ key board for added flexibility. 

And the keys are designed for operator comfort. 
They're 25% le irger than previous Selectric Typewriters 
and non-reflective to help reduce glare. 

The new Correcting Selectric I] Typewriter also has 
a page-end indicator that shows you when you are 
reaching the bottom of the page. (It conve sniently 
serves as a paper rest. } 

A choice of 6 new colors as well as Basic Ty pewriter 
Black and Bronze. 

A new design engineered for comfort as well 
as looks. 

And light-up margin scales on our dual pitch 
model that show you exactly where the next 







character will appear on the page, whether you're typing 
in 10 or 12 pitch and, at a glance, whether the machine is 
on or oft. 

If you still can’t decide whether to buy the Correcting 
Selectric II] Typewriter, perhaps this will he slp make up 
your mind: We'll give you up to $350 when you trade 
in your old IBM electric typewriter. (It may be less. 

But that de spends on what mode +l typewriter you have, 
its age and what kind of shape it’s in. ) 

For more information call your IBM representative or 
IBM Direct at the toll-free numbers listed below. 

And remember, making a mistake is the first mistake. 

Not fixing it with the IBM Correcting Selectric IT] 


Typewriter could be the second. 
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Office Products Division 
800-631-5582 Ext. 4 
(In New Jersey 800-352-4960 Ext. 4) 
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Windows into the Restless Earth 


rom the moment Mount St. Helens began acting up, dozens of scientists 

flocked to its flanks to plant instruments and set up observation 
posts. Indeed, until last week’s eruption, the scientists hovered over the moun- 
tain almost as intently as parents do over a precocious child. Geologists even 
flew directly over the fuming crater. Why the seemingly foolhardy curiosity, 
which almost surely cost the lives of three investigators? Explains one research- 
er: “Volcanoes are windows through which the scientist looks into the bowels of 
the earth.” 

These windows have lately been providing a fascinating view. From studies 
of the rock, gas, steam and ash belched from the earth, scientists have gained 
new knowledge about how minerals are formed, where promising geothermal re- 
sources may be located, even how the inner churnings of the earth are altering 
its surface. Not the least of the benefits is that the investigations can hone the 
skills of voleanologists in predicting future eruptions. 

According to current scientific evidence, volcanoes seem to act as escape 
valves for heat—apparently from the decay of radioactive materials—that has 
been building up within the earth since its birth billions of years ago. The earth’s 
surface once bubbled with thousands of volcanoes. Their vapors formed the first 
atmosphere—a noxious brew of hydrogen, methane, ammonia and water—and 
set the stage for the initial stirrings of life. 
Moreover, as scientists look into space, 
they are finding that volcanism helped 
shape the moon, Mars, Venus and smaller 
bodies, like the Jovian moon Io. Says Vol- 
canologist Martin Prinz of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
City: “I can’t imagine an earthlike planet 
without volcanic activity.” 

Today there are some 600 active vol- 
canoes on the earth’s surface. Many of 
them, including Mount St. Helens and Volcanic particles magnified 70 times 
other volcanoes of the American North- 
west, rim the Pacific along the so-called Ring of Fire, which sweeps from the 
tip of South America north to the Aleutians and Japan, down to New Zealand. 
More are hidden under the sea. The ancients were convinced that eruptions oc- 
curred because of the anger of the gods; today’s scientists have a more modern 
theory. It is generally believed that the giant, continent-size plates forming the 
earth’s outer shell crunch together in certain places, such as along the Ring of 
Fire. One plate slips under the other, heats up and begins to melt. This molten ma- 
terial, or magma, is lighter than neighboring rock and slowly rises, often trig- 
gering earth tremors. Eventually the magma may break through the surface as 
lava. In some cases, like that of Mount St. Helens, the magma remains in pools 
under the mountain, but still releases enough heat to cause explosive ejections 
of steam, fumes and ashes. The mountain literally blows its top. Eruptions may 
also occur where the plates tear apart. One such place is the Mid-Auantic 
Ridge, site of Iceland’s volcanoes. Finally, there are volcanoes, like those of the 
Hawaiian Islands, that form far from plate boundaries. One theory is that per- 
manent “hot spots” lie under these areas, deep inside the earth’s mantle. 

Though volcanoes can kill—eruptions have cost more than 100,000 lives in 
the past two centuries—they have a kindlier side as well. Some of the world’s 
most fertile soil, like that on the Indonesian island of Java, has been created by 
lava and ash from volcanoes. The crystalline material, mostly silicates, is often 
rich in iron, calcium and a variety of other elements. The lava and ash not only 
help the soil retain moisture but they weather rapidly and usually release valu- 
able nutrients. Volcanic debris can also be used commercially as cement ad- 
ditives, as ingredients in pharmaceuticals and in the production of soaps and 
cleaners. Some engineers are talking of tapping the heat of volcanoes directly 
(by circulating water through them); one such energy source under study by the 
U.S. Geological Survey is Oregon’s Mount Hood. 

Until Mount St. Helens’ sudden reawakening, many Americans had blithe- 
ly assumed that most of the volcanoes of their own Northwest were “dead.” But 
scientists knew better. Only two years ago, two volcanologists from the Geo- 
logical Survey made a perspicacious forecast, They wrote, “In the future, Mount 
St. Helens probably will erupt violently and intermittently just as it has in the re- 
cent geologic past, and these future eruptions will affect human life and health, 
property, agriculture and general economic welfare over a broad area.” 
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was once prime fish and game area on the 


| mountain’s flanks will find nearly all life 


wiped out within a 15-mile radius of the 
crater. The rivers and state-run fish 
hatcheries near the mountain have been 
ruined as breeding grounds for steelhead | 
trout and Chinook salmon. Said Mike 
Wharton, an employee of the Washington 
State department of game: “We've lost 
millions of fish.” When might the area re- 
cover? Replied Wharton, 28: “Not in my 
lifetime.” 

Crops within three miles of the crater 
were destroyed. Downwind. in a triangu- 
lar swath stretching 200 miles to the east, 
about 10% of the crops suffered some 
damage from the dust. Several fields of al- 
falfa and wheat in eastern Washington 
were flattened by the weight of ash. When 
wetted by rains, like those that fell four 
days after the blast, ash on the ground 
forms a thick cement-like glop that young 
shoots may be unable to break through. 

Still, the overall damage to wheat in 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, and to 
Washington's abundant cherries and ap- 
ples, is likely to be minor. Alfred Halvor- 
son, a soil expert at Washington State 
University, believes farmers will lose no 
more crops than they would to a “very 
heavy dust storm.” Some scientists feared | 
at first that the ash might produce a dev- 
astating acid rain, but tests showed that 
the dust is about as acid as orange juice. 
The ash contains no more sulfur than or- 
dinary rainwater does. 

Any shortfall in Washington wheat 
production should be made up by bumper 
crops expected in Oklahoma, Texas and 
the Plains states. Though wheat prices 
rose a bit on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, at a time when they normally 
would be falling, traders were worried not 
about the St. Helens eruption but about 
drought in North Dakota. 

Except in the immediate vicinity of 
the mountain, livestock escaped almost 
unscathed. State officials advised ranchers | 
to put out fresh hay so that cattle would 
not eat the dusty forage in the fields. 
Ranchers were also told not to move their 
herds to avoid increasing the cattle’s 
breathing rate and thus their intake of sil- 
ica-laden dust. Breeders protected valu- 
able race horses by keeping them inside 
barns with towels over their noses. 


robably the most lasting and per- 
a vasive effect of the eruption, out- 





side the immediate area of Mount 

St. Helens, will be the monumen- | 
tal nuisance of the cleanup. Volcanic ash 
fell in amounts estimated at eight tons per 
acre in the Moscow-Pullman area of Ida- 
ho, 300 miles from Mount St. Helens, and 
350 lbs. per acre in southwestern Mon- 
tana, roughly 400 miles away. The fine, 
gritty ash drifted into everything: aircraft 
engines, sewage and water treatment 
plants, tractor gears, washing machines 
One official at Washington State Univer- 
sity warned homemakers to use only de- 
tergents when washing clothes because 
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Daytime darkness turns ash-shrouded Yakima, Wash., into a ghost town 


soap might mix with ash in the water, 
forming a sludge that would hopelessly 
clog the outlet hoses of automatic washing 
machines. 

Throughout Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, officials cautioned motorists to 
stay off the roads except for emergencies 
because the passage of an auto stirs up 
clouds of dust that blind other drivers. 
Motorists also were advised to clean air 
and oil filters every 20 or 25 miles. Some 
drivers tied pantyhose over their cars’ air 

| filters to help keep out the dust. Nonethe- 
less, insurance companies will soon be del- 

uged with claims from the owners of 

| countless autos whose windshields and 
finishes were pitted by the ash 

On streets and in backyards, the ash 
is also a headache. At the airport in Spo- 
kane (pop. 250,000). which was covered 
by half an inch of dust, a neon sign said 
REJOICE, IT IS ASH WEDNESDAY. City of- 
ficials requested citizens to hose down the 
streets in front of their houses, and the city 
council passed an ordinance requiring res- 
idents to get rid of the ash in ten days or 
face fines and short jail sentences. Said 
Evelyn Erdely. 20, a student at Spokane 
Falls Community College: “I have a 
cough. I'm sneezing a lot and I feel icky 
My dad is out with the hose washing off 
the house all the time.” 

In Pullman (pop. 21,000). students 
from Washington State University 
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Masked workmen shoveling ash off Yakima’s streets 


blowing ash off g: 





jammed the Barley and Hops tavern for 
“eruption specials,” $1 pitchers of beer. In 
Yakima, which was coated with half an 
inch of dust, the owner of an auto body 
shop jokingly put ash on sale for 50¢ per 
gal. but got no takers. Hosing or shoveling 
the ash was only a slightly more effective 
way of getting rid of it. Complained Yak- 
ima Mayor Betty Edmondson: “Wet ash 
turns into a slurry that is just about impos- 
sible to shovel.” 


ne of the hardest-hit towns out- 
side the immediate vicinity of the 
volcano was Ritzville. Wash 
(pop. 2.000). A current of warm, 
dust-laden air from the west collided with 
cold air from the east and dumped 5 in. of 
ash on the town. Reported TIME Corre- 
spondent James Willwerth: “If Spokane 
looked like an ashtray, Ritzville looked as 
though it had been hit by an avalanche 
The town was caked in dust and mud 
Streets had 2-ft. drifts. On South Adams 
Street, Mrs. Erma Miller's once meticu- 
lously landscaped ranch-style house 
looked as if it were in a desert. The lawn 
had disappeared almost completely 
Branches were broken from two formerly 
flowering hawthornes. There was a 4-ft 
drift on the patio. Said Mrs. Miller, lean- 
ing on her snow shovel: "You ought to see 
the inside. You can’t keep the dust out.’ 
“Within hours of the storm, 2.500 





Awry attempt to reap some good from the ill wind 
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stranded motorists sought refuge in Ritz- 


ville. Schools and churches were turned 
into shelters; 81 people slept on the floor 
of Perkins Restaurant, and many families 
took in strangers for a night or two. On 
Tuesday morning Adams County Sheriff 
Ron Snowden let 75 motorists try to drive 
out, after a compressor at the firehouse 
was used to blow the cars’ air cleaners free 
of dust. Only 20 made it. Twenty-five re- 
turned to Ritzville. The rest were strand- 
ed on the highway and had to seek refuge 
at a rest stop. During the worst of the 
storm, cars could run only about half an 
hour in the Ritzville area before stalling 

“Adams County Auditor Kim Yerxa 
estimated that cleaning up Ritzville and 
the rest of the county will cost $2 million: 
the annual budget is only twice that sum 
To clear Ritzville’s streets, Sheriff Snow- 
den directed a fire truck to spray the ash 
so that a road grader could push it into 
3-ft.-high dikes. They, in turn, were shov- 
eled up by road crews. But Snowden pre- 
dicted that it will be a year before the town 
is free of ash.” 

For months ahead, residents of Ritz- 
ville and a large slice of the Northwest will 
have to live with the ash, a visible remind- 
er of the titanic forces of nature that shape 
the earth. To volcano experts Mount St 
Helens may be a baby and its eruption sec- 
ond-rate. But to the people in its path it 
was a catastrophe a 
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SOUTH KOREA 


“Death to General Chun!” In 
South Korea's provincial 
capital of Kwangju, tens of thousands of 
protesters swarmed through the streets 
venting their anger at the martial-law 
government in power in Seoul and against 
the country’s newest strongman, Lieut. 
General Chun Du Hwan. The turmoil 
soon turned into a full-scale insurrection 
Rebellious citizens seized effective control 
| of Kwangju, which is 175 miles south of 
| Seoul, from the fleeing police 
spread to 16 other towns of the province 
After four days, more than 100 people had 
been killed and uncounted hundreds 
wounded. It was the most serious crisis 
in South Korea since the upheaval that 
brought down the regime of President 
Syngman Rhee in 1960 and began 19 
years of military domination 
In Washington, the Carter Admin- 
istration nervously urged the South Ko- 
rean military leaders to exercise “max- 
imum restraint,” lest their actions lead 
to “dangerous miscalculation by external 
forces”’—meaning, of course, the rulers 
of Communist North Korea. Washington 
| had no reason to think that the Pyong- 
yang government was in fact trying to 
take advantage of Seoul's troubles, but 
clearly the crisis carried with it the seeds 
of danger for both South Korea and its 
allies. 
The rioting started two weeks ago, 
with a wave of student demonstrations in 
Seoul. The protests were aimed mostly 
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ta ift martial law!” shouted the 
a demonstrators. Others cried: 








Rioting | 





Season of Spleen 





against the martial law that has been in ef- 
fect ever since the assassination of Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee seven months ago 
The specific targets of these protests: the 
ineffectual President Choi Kyu Hah, 60, 
and, most of all, the authoritarian figure 


behind the President, Lieut. General 
Chun, 48. As both the head of the De- 
fense Security Command and acting di- 
rector of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency, Chun was already being regard- 
ed as the country’s offstage military ruler 

Just as the first wave of student pro- 
tests subsided, the government cracked 
down with a series of iron-fisted edicts 
and actions: a ban against all political ac- 
tivity, the closing of all university cam- 
puses and, finally, the summary arrest of 
hundreds of prominent politicians, busi- 











Soldiers kicking antigovernment demonstrators arrested on streets of Kwangju during week of unrest and violence 





Outright insurrection raises alarm about an invaluable Pacific ally 


nessmen and student leaders. Indeed, 
even the head of the governing Demo- 
cratic Republican Party, Kim Jong Pil, 
was detained. The arrest that proved to 
be a decisive provocation, however, was 
that of the government's leading critic 
Kim Dae Jung. To justify their actions, 
the authorities charged that he had con- 
nived to foment the recent unrest and to 
overturn the government 

As it happens, Kim Dae Jung is a na- 
tive of South Cholla province, of which 
Kwangju (pop. 800,000) is the capital 
Cholla is the poorest region of the coun- 
try, and was consistently neglected by 
President Park during his 18 years in pow- 
er. The people of Cholla have long com- 
plained of unfair treatment by the cen- 
tral government. Most of all, they resent 
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ns 
the fact that their area has been de- 
prived of the industrialization that 
has benefited the rest of the country. 
When they learned last week that the 
government in Seoul had arrested 
Kim Dae Jung, they rose up in 
protest. 

For four days crowds of students 
and workmen clashed with police 
and paratroops in the streets of — 
| Kwangju. Soon the protesters, wav- — 
ing rifles, iron bars and stones, took 


city hall and provincial headquarters 
| and burned down a TV-radio station 
| owned by a chain that had support- 
| ed the Park regime. Raiding police 
and military armories, they seized 
some 3,500 weapons, including light 
machine guns. They commandeered | 
dozens of military vehicles. For the 
most part the army avoided an open 
| fight with the rioters. Even so, hos- 
pitals confirmed that 107 people had 
been killed. 

TIME Correspondent S. Chang § 
managed to visit Kwangju last week 
and found the city gripped by a 
| strange combination of euphoria and 
lawlessness. Reported Chang: “The 
| city’s youth reigned supreme. Tens | 
| of thousands were roaming around © 
town, driving or boarding army | 
trucks, Jeeps, buses, even bull- 
| dozers. Chanting hoarsely, the youths 
banged on the sides of their vehicles 
| with sticks or metal pipes. In the tur- Ti 
| bulent heart of Kwangju, I flagged 
down a Jeep for a ride. It stopped, 
but its seven occupants stared at me sus- 
piciously. ‘What the hell do you want?’ 
said one. When I explained, they grinned 
and were more than willing to oblige. One 
was a 20-year-old lathe operator, anoth- 
er a candy store employee. The five oth- 
ers were friends from a neighborhood auto 
repair shop. 

“One of my erstwhile hosts, the lathe 
operator, from time to time would play- 
fully take aim at me with his M-16. An- 
other kept grabbing his hand grenade and 
explaining to me how the pin could be re- 
moved. I pleaded with them to discon- 
tinue their antics, since the driver, a speed 
maniac who for reasons best known to 
himself wore a gas mask, kept zooming 
at 40 m.p.h. through alleys full of shout- 
ing humanity. I felt like one of those G.L.s 
who rode through liberated Paris or Rome 
during World War II. Kwangju, after all, 
had been ‘liberated’ by its youth power. 

“My ride ended at last at the top of 
Mudung, a mountain behind Kwangju. 
The leader of my group pointed to the 
panoramic view of the city below and said, 
‘Look. We all love this city.” Then he 
shook hands, raced back to his Jeep and 
sped away. Only on the outskirts of 
Kwangju did I see some army troops, part 
of an estimated 15,000 who had been or- 
dered to surround the periphery of the 
city. The soldiers were holding M-16s and 
guarding an approach to a penitentiary. 
Some demonstrators were giving them 











control of the city. They occupied the * 








youths riding in commandeered vehicles 
The city was gripped by euphoria and lawlessness. 


“What started it all? The Martial 
Law Command blamed it on ‘hooligans 
and impure elements,’ a reference to 
Communists and their sympathizers. 
Kwangju is not without some Commu- 
nists. In fact I saw a red flag atop at 
least one commandeered army truck, the 
first I have ever seen in a land where Com- 
munism is outlawed. But I saw no signs 
of provocateurs or organized hooliganism. 
What I did see was an impending dan- 











ger: with the youthful protesters 
stockpiling weapons, and troops en- 
circling the city, Kwangju could turn 
into a bloodbath.” 

In Seoul, meanwhile, an appre- 
hensive calm prevailed. The Cabinet 
of Prime Minister Shin Hyon Hwack 
abruptly resigned, taking the blame 
for “failure to maintain domestic 
calm.” It was succeeded by a new 
one headed by Park Choong Hoon, 
a retired major general and admin- 
istrator credited with having been a 
force behind South Korea’s economic 
development. On Tuesday the Mar- | 
tial Law Command announced that 
it had decided to close down the Na- 
- tional Assembly indefinitely. Oppo- 
_ sition members assembled on the 
grass in a kind of sit-down strike. All 
43 of them offered their resignations 
to the floor leader. Grumbled one: 
“Even under [President] Park, noth- 
ing like this ever happened.” A sense 
of distrust and fear seemed to per- 
vade the city. Said a longtime res- 
ident of Seoul: “If the North Kore- 
ans sent planes to strafe the city, 
people would think it was Chun Du 
» Hwan attacking the dissidents.” Re- 
> marked a Kyung Hee University pro- 
~ fessor: “This is a season of spite and 
spleen.” | 

The latest political turmoil has 
compounded a growing concern over 
South Korea’s economic future. The 
country’s highflying prosperity has 
recently slowed down. Unemploy- 
ment has risen to 5.6% and is ex- 
pected to pass 7% by the end of the year. 
Inflation has reached almost 20%. Last 
month workers at the Sabuk coal mines, 
demanding a 40% pay hike, rioted for 
three days; a policeman was killed and 
scores on both sides were injured before 
the miners settled for a 20% increase. 
Three weeks ago, the Tongmyung Tim- 
ber Co. of Pusan, South Korea’s largest | 
plywood maker, went bankrupt, leaving 
liabilities of $106 million. Some of its 3,000 
employees demonstrated for their unpaid 
wages and skirmished with police. Says a 
Korean economist: “With more big bank- 
ruptcies like that one, much of our labor 
force could explode.” 


fter the unrest spread to Kwangju 
last week, U.S. Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie declared at a 
press conference that he was 
“deeply concerned” that the South Ko- 
rean government was moving away from 
“liberalizing policies.” The problem, as 
his aides explained later, is that the U.S. 
has precious few bargaining chips with 
which to influence developments in South 
Korea. Obviously Washington cannot 
threaten to withdraw its 39,000 troops 
or threaten economic sanctions against 
Seoul, since such actions would only un- 
dermine a pro-Western country that the 
USS. once fought dearly to protect. 
Nor can the Carter Administration 
realistically hope to bolster the position 
of President Choi, since he has little pow- | 
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er and indeed may be a virtual prisoner 
of the military in the presidential com- 
pound, the Blue House. To be sure, Amer- 
ican and South Korean troops are joined 
in a combined command, and in theory 
this gives the U.S. some control over more 
than half of South Korea’s 600,000-man 
armed forces. But such authority can 
amount to very little. General Chun him- 
self flagrantly ignored a Korean-Amer- 
| ican agreement on prior consultation last 
| December, when he ordered reserve units 

to help him arrest some 40 rival officers. 

More cooperatively, the Seoul govern- 


ment last week asked General John Wick- | 


ham Jr., U.S. commander of the joint fore- 
es, to release some Korean units under 
his command for “crowd control and in- 
ternal security.” He obliged. 


Late last week Kwangju remained un- | 


der the effective control of its insurgents, 
but hastily organized “citizens’ commit- 
tees” were trying to reimpose some order 
at the grass roots. Teams of youths, for ex- 
ample, canvassed the streets to induce 
people to turn in their weapons; they suc- 
ceeded in collecting more than half of 
those that had been seized. Community 
leaders, meanwhile, met with government 
officials and army commanders to try to 
negotiate a truce. Spokesmen for the 
townspeople lodged a series of specific de- 
mands: that the governmeft keep its 
troops outside Kwangju until order is re- 
stored, that it compensate families of the 
dead and wounded and that it refrain 
from retaliating against the rioters. Ini- 


tlement, but at least the city was calmer 
than it had been for a week. 


| ver since Chun seized power, 
| among his goals were the execu- 
tion of Kim Jae Kyu, the former in- 


telligence chief who killed Presi- 

dent Park, Chun’s mentor, last Oct. 26; 
and the exclusion of Opposition Politician 

| Kim Dae Jung from the election of a new 
President that was supposed to be held 





some time next year. Last week Chun | 


made notable progress on both fronts. The 
South Korean Supreme Court rejected 
Kim Jae Kyu’s appeal of his death sen- 
tence, and four days later he was hanged, 
along with four accomplices. In the mean- 
| time, martial law investigators announced 
that they had found evidence to back up 


| Jung, which conceivably could make him 
liable to the death penalty as well. Re- 
moving an opposition figure like Kim 
from the political scene might be a temp- 
tation for a military autocracy in the mak- 
ing. But it obviously would do nothing to 
relax the explosive tensions in Kwangju 
As the past few weeks have shown once 
| again, unruly events in South Korea have 
a frightening way of taking on a life of 
their own. At the height of the bloodshed 
and chaos in Kwangju last week, one uni- 
versity demonstrator shook his head with 
fear and disbelief. “This,” he said, “is 
something we never intended.” @ 
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tial negotiations did not produce a set- | 


their sedition charges against Kim Dae | 
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Legacy of Righteous Tumult 


1 n the Republic of Korea the events of April 1960 are popularly known as hak- 
saeng uigo—the Righteous Student Uprising. During those turbulent days, 
the students of South Korea succeeded in doing what their country’s politicians 
had failed to do: they brought down the entrenched, increasingly corrupt twelve- 
year-old government of President Rhee and sent the crusty old leader 
into exile. Today, even the official Handbook of Korea, published under the 
Park Chung Hee regime hails the uprising unreservedly. “The students,” it de- 
clares, “had led the people into a democratic revolution.” 

Rhee became the victim of a Korean institution that his own fervent na- 
tionalism had helped to sanctify: student resistance to unjust authority. It was a 
modern notion, born after the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910. In the 
wake of the first World War, Korea was swept with rumors that peace would 
bring independence. On March 1, 1919, a group of nationalists issued a man- 

somnvavnois jfesto urging Koreans to rise up in self- 
| determination. Students, one of the few 
groups to escape the watchful eye of the 
Japanese, had carried the demonstra- 
tion plans across the country. As many 
as 2 million took to the streets. The ter- 
rified Japanese killed thousands, impris- 
oning thousands more for insurrection. 
The uprising failed, but the students had 
tested their power. 

Ten years later a spontaneous up- 
rising flared in Kwangju—the site of last 
week’s strife. It began when Japanese 
soldiers mistreated some Korean girls, 
and soon spread among students across 
the city, most of them middle-school 
teen-agers. The Kwangju demonstra- 
tions inspired sympathetic protests 
| throughout the country. The disorders 
| lasted four months, and eventually in- 
volved 54,000 students. 

The 1960 rebellion against Rhee 
made the students heroes against a 
home-grown Korean government. No 
| sooner were they wearing their laurels 

than they began to flaunt them. During 

the short-lived second republic under 
Prime Minister Chang Myon, 1960-61, the young people took the offensive 
once again. They marched on the National Assembly, invaded it and demand- 
ed harsh punishment for miscreants of the Rhee regime. 

Some of them also seemed dangerously swayed by fraternal feelers from 
North Korea; they proposed, among other things, a bilateral conference of stu- 
dents of the two countries. The army, which had stood neutrally by as Rhee 
was toppled, suspected subversion. On May 16, 1961, a group of officers staged 
a bloodless, predawn coup against the hapless Chang government. Among the 
junta’s leaders, soon to emerge at the top: Park Chung Hee. 

Though he had indirectly been installed by student power, Park remained 
wary of its potential. On two occasions after his coup, Park reimposed martial 
law to quell demonstrations. Finally, in one of his emergency decrees in 1974, 
Park outlawed protest under pain of penalties ranging from one year’s im- 
prisonment to death. Ultimately, one of the disagreements that was to lead to 
Park’s assassination was how much latitude the government should give to frus- 
trated young dissidents. 

Apparently, authorities in Seoul still do not know the answer to that ques- 
tion. On the one hand, students have long been expected to be in the forefront 
of the country’s nationalistic struggle and revolutionary Western change. That 
is one reason they tend to be earnestly pro-American and devoted to U.S. po- 
litical ideals. On the other hand, that quest for freedom, as the spreading pro- 
tests of the past two weeks have demonstrated, can pose a threat to the coun- 
try’s stability. In the conflict being re-enacted today, says former US. 
Ambassador to Seoul Richard Sneider, “both the military and the students 
have been overreacting. The tragedy is that what the military has done po- 
tentially has increased the danger of instability.” 











Park Chung Hee in 1961 
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“Advantage”... You! 


Holiday Inn’ Sports Hotels 
can make your next business trip a pleasure. 


When you're traveling on business, 
plan on enjoying yourself, at one of our 
hundreds of People Pleasin’” Sports 
Hotels. Hundreds offer tennis. Hundreds 
offer golf. And hundreds have both. 

Still others offer you the advantage of 
exciting winter sports, including skiing 
and snowmobiling. 


Of course, every Holiday Inn hotel offers 
you our world-famous “no surprise"™ 
standards. Standards to make you feel 
like a winner—no matter how you play. 





These are some of the reasons why we 
please more travelérs than anybody 
else. 


So, next time you travel, give yourself 
the “advantage.” Let us be #1 in 
pleasing you. 
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SAVE $25.00 


Biue suede Sure-Grip Jogger skates! A $75.00 value for just 


$49.95. Yellow polyurethane wheels, precision bearings 

and an aluminum alloy truck for strength and lightness 

What a pleasure... skating and saving! 

For each pair of Jogger Roller Skates send $49.95 in check or money order (no cash) 
along with 5 bottom flaps from any size of Newport cigarettes to: 


Newport Jogger Skates 
P.O. Box #2710, Hillside, N.J. 07205 


Indicate your shoe size Male FT Female 2 


Name 
Address 
MENTHOL KINGS eas State________Zip 
Offer available to persons over 21 years of age Good in U.S.A. only, except where 


rohibited, licensed, or taxed. Offer good until November 29, 1980 or while supply 
asts. Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipping 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 














DIPLOMACY 


A“Lone Ranger” Rides Again 





Giscard: Is spring late in Moscow? 

Brezhnev: Yes. 

Giscard: 1 think it is the north that is 
sending us a cold wave. 

Brezhnev; You mean 
Atlantic? 

Giscard; None of this has to do with 
politics 


the North 





uite the contrary. After that opening 

bit of Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land banter, the curious encounter be- 
tween Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
and French President Valéry Giscard 
d’'Estaing in Warsaw last week had ev- 
erything to do with politics. It was the 
first face-to-face meeting between a West- 
ern head of state and the Kremlin leader 
since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
five months ago, and Giscard’s timing 
could not have been worse. His flight 
to Warsaw, taken without consulting 
France’s Western allies, merely added 
more dissension and confusion to an 
already tense international climate 





hour conversation predictably failed to 
| deflect the Soviets from their determina- 
tion to maintain control of Afghanistan 
Thus the French President gave the im- 
pression of being an unsuccessful appeas- 
er, with nothing to show for his efforts 
More to the point, Giscard’s unseemly 
rush to meet with Brezhnev unnecessarily 
widened the breach between Paris and 
Washington. Even before the trip, the 
| U.S.-French relationship had been 
stretched to the danger point by what 
Western Europeans see as Jimmy Car- 
ter’s overreaction to Afghanistan and the 
| holding of U.S. hostages in Iran. Giscard’s 
| trip also outraged France’s European 
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As Giscard later conceded, the five- | 


Giscard’s trip to Warsaw angers Western allies 


partners, particularly the West Germans, 
who felt tricked and upstaged 

Giscard got scant credit at home for 
what the Paris daily Le Monde dubbed 
an act of “Lone Ranger” diplomacy. In a 
scathing editorial, the paper observed 
“Brezhnev got what he wanted. The So- 
viet press will present [Giscard’s] pres- 
ence in Warsaw as meaning the end of 
the quarantine in which the Kremlin’s 
leadership has been locked for five 
months since the rape of Afghanistan.” 
The left-wing Le Matin de Paris suggest- 
ed that Giscard could be “the first West- 
ern leader to consent to a slow process of 
Finlandization in Western Europe.” In a 
Page One banner, the counterculture 
newspaper Libération awarded the 
French President the Lenin peace prize 

To be sure, France was not the only 
country to raise worries in Washington 
about the common purposes of the West- 
ern alliance. In Britain, Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, regarded as Amer- 
ica’s staunchest supporter in Europe, 
was forced to back away from a vital part 
of a European Community agreement 
reached in Naples last week, which 
supported the U.S. call for economic sanc- 
tions against Iran 

The nine Community countries had 
agreed that they would join in cutting off 
all exports to Iran (excluding food and 
medicines) based on contracts signed af- 
ter Nov. 4, 1979, the day on which the 
US. embassy hostages were seized. They 
also decided to ban all new contracts. But 
when the time came for British parlia- 


| mentary approval, more than 100 Con- 


servative M.P.s in the House of Commons 
balked at imperiling Britain’s estimated 
$100 million-a-month trade with Iran, 








Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev (center) faces French President Valéry Giscard d'Estaing (right) at their summit conference in Warsaw 


and would agree to bar only future ex- 
ports. Thus confronted with a bloc of op- | 
position among her own Tory backbench- 
ers—some of whom object to any 
sanctions on principle—Thatcher had no 
choice but to give in. It was a surprise de- 
feat for Thatcher's respected Foreign Sec- 
retary Lord Carrington, who had pressed 
for sanctions as a political gesture of 
solidarity with the U.S. 

The French, who joined the other 
Community nations in confirming the 
Naples agreement, gloated over what 
Foreign Minister Jean Frangois-Poncet 
branded the “selfish” British action. “The 
U.S. is always quick to accuse us of 
being bad allies,” said one top French 
diplomat, “but look at what Britain is 
doing.” 


” fehemaperec | the gloom in Washing- 
ton, other European countries broke 
ranks with AUantic solidarity. In Rome. 
the Italian Olympic Committee—follow- 
ing the British and French example 
—voted in defiance of their government 
to send their athletes to the Moscow Sum- 
mer Olympics. That left West Germany 
as the only major Western European 
country to heed the U'S. call for a boy- 
cott. At week’s end a total of 55 countries 
had decided not to go to the Moscow 
Games, 68 planned to participate and 22 
were still undecided 

Washington registered shock and dis- 
may at this series of rebuffs to U.S. for- 
eign policy. One top State Department of- 
ficial called the British action “a grim 
surprise that mucks things up with the 
one country we counted on.” 

But Washington’s greatest ire was re- 
served for the French. Edmund Muskie | 
had received news of the Giscard-Brezh- 
nev summit less than two days before it | 
occurred. An aide reported that the Sec- 
retary of State was “furious, very furious.” 
At a press conference, Muskie’s anger 
flared with an outburst that surprised his | 
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own advisers. He lashed out at France’s 
Foreign Minister with a direct and per- 
sonal attack. The reason: during Muskie’s 
meeting with Frangois-Poncet only four 
days earlier, the French minister not only 
had failed to tell him of the forthcoming 
Warsaw summit but had also criticized 
the US. for frequently failing to consult 
with its European allies on key policy de- 
cisions, Said Muskie: “I’m concerned that 
| when I was being given a lecture on con- 
sultation, the lecturer was not inclined to 
practice what he was preaching.” 

In Paris, Frangois-Poncet came back 
with an equally waspish reply. Said he in 
a speech before the National Assem- 
bly: “The President of the French Re- 
public does not need the permission 
of the President of the United States 
to go out-of-doors.” Recalling that 
Muskie had described his meeting in 
Vienna two weeks ago with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
as “useful and necessary,” Frangois- 
Poncet asked why a meeting between 
Giscard and Brezhnev should now be 
judged “harmful and unnecessary.” 





ne plausible answer is that there 
has been a disconcerting gap be- 
tween official French policies and ac- 
tions ever since the Afghanistan cri- 
sis began. Giscard waited nearly two 
| weeks before denouncing the inva- 
sion. Carter’s proposal for an Olym- 
pic boycott was quickly dismissed by 
Paris as “inappropriate.” French 
government missions continued to 
| travel to Moscow to protect Franco- 
Soviet trade (worth $3.7 billion last 
year). Paris, meanwhile, blocked Eu- 
ropean Community proposals to cut 
Soviet access to preferential export 
credits. During the Moscow May Day 
parade, France’s Henri Froment- 
Meurice was the only major West- 
ern ambassador present 
The gingerly French attitude to- 
ward the Soviets raises a larger ques- 
tion. In a sharply worded critique of | 
French foreign policy in the June is- 
sue of Harper's, Historian Walter La- 
queur charges that “France suffers 
not so much from a surfeit of nation- 
alism as from a lack of faith, or a kind 
of defeatism trying to masquerade as 
an unemotional strategy.” Laqueur 
concedes that “there is a Gaullist tra- 
dition in modern French history, but 
there is also the heritage of Vichy, and it is 
not at all certain that the Gaullist tradi- 
tion has prevailed of late. Contemporary 
appeasement has many guises: it appears 


rience and statesmanship, as well as under 
the slogan of a ‘special relationship’ with 
the Soviet Union.” 

In defense of Giscard’s mission, 
French spokesmen argued that it had 
been designed to re-establish a vital line 
of communications between the West and 
the U.S.S.R. The five-hour summit in Wil- 
anow Palace—with Polish Communist 





| concession on Afghanistan. 





under the mask of superior wisdom, expe- | 





Party Boss Edward Gierek as host—had 
produced no perceptible relaxation of 
East-West tension, much less any Soviet 
But the 
French argued that at least they had set 
a precedent that might lead to more fruit- 
ful talks in the future. French officials said 
that preparations for the meeting had 
been kept secret because Brezhnev, whose 
health is notoriously poor, might have had 
to cancel at the last moment. 

But why had Carter not been told pri- 
vately? The explanation: Giscard was still 
annoyed over leaks from Washington that 
led Paris to withdraw from a scheduled 


| the leaders of the alliance. Not until a 


few hours before he took off for Warsaw | 
did Giscard telephone Schmidt. (Thatch- 


er and Carter, by contrast, received la- 
conic messages.) “The conversation was 
not warm,” reported a chancellery aide. 
Added a Foreign Ministry official: “We 
were hoodwinked,” 

Schmidt could hardly complain open- 
ly about Giscard’s trip, since he has been 
an ardent advocate of dialogue with the 
Soviets, and plans to visit Moscow him- 
| self in July. Accordingly, after a post- 
Warsaw briefing by Francois-Poncet, the 
Chancellor endorsed the French initiative 





Hustration for TIME by David Levine as “useful and helpful.” Privately, he 





meeting in Bonn last February involving 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and his 
British, French and West German coun- 
terparts. On the basis of the leaks, the 
French concluded that the U.S. was try- 
ing to pressure its allies into a joint stance 
of opposition to the Soviets’ Afghan in- 
vasion. Said one French diplomat: “Gis- 
card has no confidence that Carter can 
keep a secret.” 

Even if the charge were true, that 


| would not explain why Giscard failed to 


consult with West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, his closest friend among 


was quite angry, not least because the 
French for weeks had been telling 
him that there was no point to his 
own Moscow visit. The French had 
argued that the Soviets would only 
use the occasion to divide the West 
and that Schmidt could not hope 
to make progress on Afghanistan 
until relations between Moscow and 
Washington improved 


he diplomatic disarray presented 

Washington with a dilemma. The 
Administration unquestionably had 
a right to express disapproval of its 
Western allies’ actions. Too much 
criticism, though, could well inspire 
the Western Europeans to open com- 
mentary embarrassingly on the zigs 
and zags of Carter’s policies. London 
has already quietly advised the White 
House to mute its fury at the sanc- 


could play that game. 

Indeed, Washington’s own twists 
and turns can only reinforce the 
growing fear in Western Europe that 
the balance of power is slipping to- 
ward Moscow. That notion confirms 
Western European suspicions that 
the neutralization of the Continent 
—the “Finlandization” that so many 
people fear—is now under way. “Ifa 
nation acts powerless and terrified, 
that’s called Finlandization,” argues 
Pundit Raymond Aron, a critic of 
, Giscard’s post-Afghanistan policy 

Meanwhile, more potential rifts 
between Washington and Western 
Europe loom in the weeks ahead on 
another divisive issue: Palestinian 
self-determination. London, Paris 
and Bonn have advised Washington 
that if the stalled Egyptian-Israeli nego- 
tiations on autonomy for the West Bank 


sponsor a diplomatic campaign, presum- 
ably centered on the United Nations, in 
favor of Palestinian rights. The U‘S. flat- 
ly opposes any such European initiative, 
but could be faced with a fait accompli 
by the time President Carter goes to Ven- 
ice on June 22 for a seven-nation summit 
meeting between the U.S. and its key al- 
lies. Some would now argue that the con- 
ference will be a success if it does not 
damage the alliance any further. J 
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tions vote in Commons, since two | 


and Gaza fail to make progress, they will | 














SOUTHWEST ASIA 


Muslim Ministers Blast the U.S. 








And softly ask the Soviets to leave Afghanistan 


t says something about the conference 
of Islamic Foreign Ministers in Islam- 
abad last week that one of the more mod- 
erate voices heard there was that of Iran’s 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh. “When we condemn 
the U.S. for supporting Israel in Pales- 
tine and for intervening in Viet Nam,” 
said Ghotbzadeh, who was clearly the star 
of the six-day meeting, “we should not 
hesitate for one minute to condemn the 
Soviet Union for intervening in Afghan- 
istan.”” Trailed by reporters 
wherever he went, the tall, dark- 
haired Iranian Foreign Minister 
went well beyond rhetorical de- 
nunciation of Moscow's “adven- 
turism” in Afghanistan; he also 
included leaders of five Afghan 
rebel groups in his country’s of- 
ficial delegation and warned 
| that Iran might begin to arm and 
train the rebels unless the Sovi- 
ets withdraw their troops. At the 
same time, Ghotbzadeh predict- 
ably denounced the abortive 
US. attempt to rescue 53 Amer- 
ican hostages in Tehran last 
month as “another manifesta- 
tion of American imperialism in 
the form of armed aggression.” 
The mood of the Islamic 
ministers, who represented 39 
nations and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, has 
changed considerably since they 
met in the Pakistani capital last 
January. The final resolution of 
that conference attacked the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan as 
a “flagrant violation” of inter- 
national law. The muted reso- 
lution adopted by last week’s 
conference called for a So- 
viet troop withdrawal, but it 
also kowtowed to the Kremlin 
by urging a reasoned “politi- 
cal” approach to the problem. 
Even as Soviet troops were crushing 
the Muslim rebellion in Afghanistan, the 
ministers in Islamabad set up a committee 
made up of the organization’s Tunisian 
secretary-general Habib Chatti, Iran’s 
Ghotbzadeh and Pakistan's foreign affairs 
adviser Agha Shahi—to seek a “compre- 
hensive solution” to the crisis through 
consultations with the concerned parties. 
The initiative, whose success seems prob- 
lematical, reflected the delegates’ desire 
for concrete action after the tough lan- 
guage of the earlier conference had failed 
to produce any results. 

For all their lip service to internation- 
al law and justice, the ministers virtually 
ignored Iran’s illegal and inhumane de- 
tention of 53 U.S. citizens. Only through 
the efforts of Saudi Arabian Foreign Min- 

| ister Prince Saud al Faisal was a phrase in- 
serted urging Tehran to solve the hostage 
question “in the spirit of Islam.” The del- 








egates denounced Washington for the 

| hostage rescue attempt, which the reso- 
lution describes as “the recent American 
military aggression in Iran.” 

Less ambiguous than the Muslim min- 
isters, the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague declared Iran guilty of 
“continuing breaches” of international 
law and ordered the immediate release 
of the hostages and payment of damages 
to the U.S. Tehran, which does not rec- 


ognize the court's jurisdiction, is expect- 
ed to defy the order. But some hopes for 
a break in the crisis were raised at week's 

| end when three prominent Socialist par- 
ty leaders—Sweden's Olof Palme, Spain's 
Felipe Gonzalez and Austrian Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky—met in Vienna and dis- 
cussed the possibility of flying together to 
Tehran to probe the chances for the hos- 
tages’ liberation. 

Moving beyond the hostage crisis and 
Afghanistan, the Islamabad conference 
blasted the U.S., Egypt and Israel for their 
role in the Camp David accords and oth- 
er “subversive measures engineered by 
the imperialist and Zionist aggressors” 
against the Palestinians. Muslim states 
were urged to sever all ties with Cairo, 
while Israel was denounced for the Knes- 
set's preliminary approval two weeks ago 
of a bill declaring Jerusalem the coun- 
try’s perpetual and indivisible capital. 


Not surprisingly, the anti-American 
forces in Islamabad were led by a group 
of pro-Moscow hard-liners such as Syria, 
Libya and the P.L.O. Declared P.L.O. 
Delegate Abdel Mohsen Abu Maizer 


| “Why do you want to compare the Soviet 
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Iran's Ghotbzadeh addressing press conference in Islamabad 
Denouncing America’s “armed aggression on our sacred soil.” 


Union, which is offering help and sup- 
port to the Palestinian people and the 
Arab cause, to America, which is feeding 
Israel with weapons in order to kill the 
Palestinian people?” Among the leading 
opponents of this pro-Soviet faction was 
Ghotbzadeh, who asserted that “the lib- 
eration of Afghanistan is not less impor- 
tant than the liberation of Palestine.” But 
the US. found no outspoken defenders, al- 
though certain delegates quietly expressed 
sympathy for the hostages. 

In Afghanistan, mean- 
while, the bloody war continued 
Armed with tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers and helicopter 
gunships, Soviet forces launched 
major attacks last month in four 
areas; Ghazni, southwest of Ka- 
bul; Parwan to the north; Ghor- 
band, 30 miles south of the cap- 
ital; and the Kunar Valley to the 
northeast. Nonetheless, the So- 
viets have not yet pacified the 
forbidding, mountainous coun- 
try. Even with an estimated 
85,000 troops in Afghanistan, 
plus 30,000 in reserve near by, 
they are unable to control the 
countryside or protect their lines | 
of communication from guerrilla 
ambushes. Says Naji Bullah, an 
official of one of the Afghan reb- 
el groups based in Peshawar: 
“The Russians are in the cities 
and they have the highways, but 
elsewhere they have no control.” 
E ven in the capital, the Sovi- 

ets must contend with the 
smoldering hostility of the local 
population. Civil riots in Kabul 
last February reportedly result- 
ed in 500 to 2,000 civilian deaths, 
while another 60 to 100 people 
were killed during two weeks of 
anti-Soviet demonstrations last 
month. At least seven people died last 
week in clashes between police and armed 
students. 

There are other problems. The fight- 
ing has left the country almost totally de- 
pendent on Kremlin aid and grain ship- 
ments. Desertions have cut the Afghan 
army from 80,000 before the revolution 
to 25,000. Up to 1 million civilian ref- 
ugees have fled to Pakistan and Iran. 

Despite their tenacity as fighters, the 
rebels are handicapped by primitive tac- 
tics, poor weapons and the inability of 
rival guerrilla factions to form a common 
front. In the analysis of one U.S. official, 
the biggest danger facing Moscow in Af- 
ghanistan may be political rather than 
military: “The Communist regime they 
installed is weaker, less popular, more in 
disarray [than ever]. Its original slim sup- 
port is eroding. The Soviets are in danger 
of losing their puppet regime.” s 
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A Dubious Communist Victory 


Long after Saigon’s “liberation,” Hanoi still faces hard times 


It has been just five years since the ju- 
bilant troops of North Viet Nam swept into 
the crushed city of Saigon and brought an 
ignominious end to the Republic of South 
Viet Nam. For Hanoi, those euphoric days 


of victory held hope that the long years of 


sacrifice would finally be repaid with peace 
and prosperity. A U.S.-built network 
roads, ports and communications facilities 
remained largely intact throughout the 
South and a united Viet Nam, blessed with 
two rice-rich river deltas, abundant coal 
and fertile fishing grounds seemed ready 
to emerge from the ashes of civil war 

That dream of economic strength has 
never materialized. Viet Nam today is a 
somber country where austere militarism 
remains a way of life. TIME Correspondent 
David DeVoss and Photographer Dirck 
Halstead, who both covered the Viet Nam 
War, recently spent 17 days in Viet Nam 
to assess what has gone wrong—and what 
is going right. De Voss's report 


I some deceptive ways Saigon seems 
not to have changed. The nostalgic vis- 
itor can still order a Grand Marnier Souf- 
Alé in a good French restaurant or go to 
the Rex Hotel on Saturday night and 
dance with a lissome girl in a pastel ao 
dai. But such moments are illusory. The 
Marxist regime of the North makes its 
presence felt down to the naming of streets 
and buildings. The elegant Caravelle Ho- 
tel is now the Independence. The city’s 
raffish main street, Tu Do (Freedom) has 
been renamed Dong Khoi (General Up- 
rising), commemorating the Communist 
takeover of 1975 

Gone is the excess of the war years, 
when American G.Ls crammed Saigon’s 
bars for instant companionship with girls 
who sipped “Saigon Tea” as packs of 
Vietnamese motorcycle cowboys roared 
through the streets. Now the signs of hard 
times are everywhere. Once well-to-do 
matrons slip into Tu Do’s antique shops 


of 





| Aftermath of war: traffic on temporary bridge at heavily bombed city of Vinh 


to sell family porcelains and ivory for 
cash. Beggars haunt the streets by day 
At night, scores of vagrants sleep on the 
steps of the old National Assembly 

Outside the former capital, evidence 
of the ten-year war remains starkly ap- 
parent across the Vietnamese landscape 
Sixty miles north of Saigon in An Loc, 
now called Binh Long, the twisted debris 
of Jeeps and armored cars lies rusting in 
the sun. Bunkers have collapsed. Aban- 
doned shell casings and brittle gas masks 
litter the barren ground. No other town 
in the South suffered so severely during 
the war. In the spring of 1972, when it 
was encircled by the Viet Cong, at least 
1,000 artillery and rocket rounds fell on 
An Loc every day. Today only a handful 
of buildings has been restored 


part from such physical damage, some 

of the saddest human legacies of the 
war are the re-education camps, where 
Saigon’s military men, bureaucrats, sus- 
pect lawyers and doctors have been incar- 
cerated to be “rehabilitated” into right- 
thinking citizens. Officials admit to 
having 20,000 in the camps, but one in- 
formed foreigner in Saigon insists that 
more than 200,000 are still confined 

After the fall of Saigon the victorious 
General Vo Nguyen Giap’s advice to his 
men was to “uphold the spirit of socialist 
labor, and together with the rest of the 
people zealously take part in economic re- 
construction.” The soldiers never got the 
chance. The promised demobilization of 
Hanoi’'s forces has yet to take place. As a 
result of Viet Nam’s 1978 invasion of 
Cambodia, more than 200,000 troops are 
tied down in that country. Another 50,000 
have become an apparently permanent 
occupying force in Laos, Those expedi- 
tionary forces are merely the most obvi- 
ous evidence of a pervading reality about 
Viet Nam today: expansionist adventures 
are costly. A nation whose gross national 















product is only 3% of America’s is main- 
taining an army of 1 million—a force one- 
third larger than the U.S. Army 

The Vietnamese clearly believe mil- 
itary strength is a necessity. In their view, 
Viet Nam is an island of Communist rev- 
olution surrounded by suspicion. On three 
sides are the 248 million people of the non- 
Communist Southeast Asian nations. To 
the north are Viet Nam’s historic foes 
1 billion Chinese. Reason enough, some 
observers think, for Viet Nam to want to 
weld together an Indochinese federation 
with a docile Cambodia and Laos under 
the leadership of Hanoi. Others believe 
that Viet Nam is simply Moscow's stand- 
in in the Southeast Asian geopolitical ri- 
valry with Peking. But a more likely ex- 
planation is that the men who govern Viet 
Nam know of no other way except the ex- 
ercise of military might to secure their 
country’s safety. Says Colonel Tran Cong 
Man, editor in chief of Hanoi’s army 
newspaper: “For 30 years people had one 
job—that was fighting.” 

Viet Nam has recently made a new 
diplomatic effort to gain full acceptance 
among its non-Communist neighbors 
More particularly, it has sought recogni- 
tion for its surrogate in Cambodia, the 17- 
month-old regime of Heng Samrin. Ear- 
lier this month, Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach launched the 
latest round of this campaign with a tour 
of Southeast Asian capitals. The mission 


Rusting U.S. vehicles at An Loc 


 —— 


produced mixed results. In Malaysia, for 
example, Prime Minister Datuk Hussein 
Onn hinted at a willingness to compro- 
mise on Cambodia. In Thailand, talks 
broke down when Thach angrily rejected 
Bangkok's demand for a neutral Cambo- 
dian government free of both Chinese and 
Soviet influence 

Viet Nam's enduring militarism can 
also serve as a convenient alibi for the 
country’s economic morass. Since reuni- 
fication in 1975, the rate of inflation in 
Hanoi has gone up 100%. In Saigon, the 
annual inflation rate is a staggering 350°%; 
unemployment is 20%. A combination of 
bad weather and bureaucratic bungling 
has left Viet Nam with a succession of 
crop failures and a 2 million—ton annual 
shortfall of food. Compared with 1976, 
last year’s paper production was down by 
16% and textiles by 10% 


amages left by the war—and by Pe- 

king's invasion last year—are con- 
tributing factors to the country’s econom- 
ic woes. Another cause is the exodus of 
ethnic Chinese tradesmen and skilled 
workers, precipitated by a 1978 decree 
abolishing capitalist trade in the South 
But Hanoi itself has virtually admitted 
that poor economic planning is the real 
reason for most of the failures 

The party’s Central Committee has is- 
sued a series of belated reforms designed 
to add some free-market elements to Viet 
Nam’s stifled economy. According to the 
new directives, announced last autumn, 
anyone who can set up a profitable en- 
terprise should be allowed to do so, peas- 
ants should not be forced into collectives 
and initiative should be rewarded even 
on state cooperatives and in factories. 

The new freedoms have been em- 
braced enthusiastically. Hanoi vendors 
squat on the curbs during the evening sell- 
ing a variety of goods, ranging from tiny 
bananas to disco shoes. In Haiphong, the 
400 employees of a machine workshop are 
moonlighting with zeal. Every afternoon 
when the state work is finished, the met- 
al scraps are gathered and turned into 
spare parts for gasoline stoves or into met- 
al strips to bind wooden crates. So far the 
extra work has added between 30% and 
40% to the average laborer’s monthly pay 








| Saigon’s Tu Do Street with old Continental Palace Hotel (right) seen at dusk 





Young women strolling in the city 


Gone is the self-indulgent excess of old. 





Only aid from the nations of the Com- 
munist economic pact (COMECON), nota- 
bly the Soviet Union, keeps Viet Nam’s 
economic crisis from sliding into deba- 
cle. Mascow, which has 8,000 advisers 
scattered through the country, is current- 
ly pouring $2.5 million a day into mil- 
itary and civilian aid projects, including 
a $1.8 billion hydroelectric and irriga- 
tion complex in Ha Son Binh (formerly 
Hoa Binh) province, a thermal power sta- 
tion, and completion of the Thang Long 
Bridge outside Hanoi, left unfinished 


A tangle of junked aircraft still clutters Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airport 





by the Chinese withdrawal in 1978 
South Viet Nam is now administered 
by battle-tough Viet Cong veterans. A 54- 
year-old lieutenant colonel, for example, 
was chosen to head Saigon’s City Depart- 
ment of Social Service and administer 
$2.26 million a year. In Song Be prov- 
ince, Vu Xuan Thu, once a Viet Cong 
guerrilla leader, is deputy director of land 
clearing and New Economic Zones, a job 
that involves the destinies of 150,000 
farmers. Thu claims to have killed 27 
Americans during the war, but he admits 
that such heroics do not help him now 
“In the army all I had to do was fight,” 
he says. “This job is more difficult.” 

In spite of the economic difficulties, | 
the country’s Communist rulers can be 
proud of some achievements in the de- 
feated South. They created jobs for a mil- 
lion people who were left unemployed at 
the end of the war. Thousands of pros- 
titutes and drug addicts have been re- 
formed. The public school enrollment has 
doubled. Finally, full citizenship has been 
restored to 400,000 of the soldiers who 
were once loyal to Nguyen Van Thieu 

While the regime admits that much | 
remains to be done, its propaganda at- 
tributes most of the country’s present trou- | 
bles to “networks of subversion main- 
tained by Washington and Peking.” 
Charged Foreign Minister Thach in an in- 
terview with TIME: “The U.S. still has 
agents in Ho Chi Minh City.” The 57- 
year-old career diplomat warned Wash- 
ington not to use its new friendship with 
Peking against Viet Nam “if you want sta- 
bility in this region.” 

Despite the repeated charges leveled 
at Washington and Peking, the most se- 
rious threat to Viet Nam’s stability prob- 
ably comes from its own imperial ambi- 
tions. It may be a properly ironic 
punishment that Viet Nam finds itself 
bogged down in Cambodia fighting a war 
against grimly determined guerrillas. In- 
deed the economically strapped Vietnam- 
ese are by no means finished with their 
Indochinese adventure. They are too te- 
nacious for that. But even a fierce and 
hardy nation can be asked to endure too 
much, too long, in a fight that this ume it 
may not win & 
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hotographs for TIME by Dirck Halstead 





Now more than ever 


you need a car 





you can live with. 





The next time you buy a new numbers, Malibu hasroom for up 
car, buy wisely. to six people. It is truly a family- 
Because if you're like most size car with a family-size trunk. 
people, you'll probably be holding We think you'll find Malibu a 
on to it for quite a while. delight to look at and drive. Not 
Don't just go for high EPA just now, but years from now. 
mileage ratings. Get a car that'll Chevy Malibu, for 1980. 
please you in many ways. It's the kind of a car a whole lot 
Chevy Malibu, for example, of people want and need today. 
hasa EPA estimated MPG and See your Chevy dealer about 
a highway estimate of 26.* buying or leasing your new Malibu 


Yet in spite of those substantial soon. 





1980 Malibu Classic Sedan 


*Remember: Compare the 
“estimated MPG" to that of other 
cars. You may get different 
mileage, depending on how fast 
you drive, weather conditions, 
and trip length. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less than 
the highway estimate. Estimates 
lower in California. Malibu is 
equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 


Chevy Malibu 
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Quebec Says Non to Separatism 





46H hurts more deeply than any elec- 

tion defeat. We have to swallow it 
this time.” So said Quebec Premier René 
Lévesque last week, standing on the same 
platform in Montreal's Paul Sauvé arena 
that he had used to declare the upset elec- 
tion victory of his Parti Québecois in 1976. 
Greeted by 5,000 cheering supporters, 
Lévesque (pronounced Leh-vek) seemed 
close to tears as he acknowledged that vot- 
ers in Canada’s largest, predominantly 
French-speaking province had turned 
| him down by 59.5% to 40.5%. They had 
voted non in a referendum that would 
have given him authority to negotiate a 
new form of “sovereignty association” 
with the rest of Canada. 

As the ballots were being counted, 
Lévesque put off acknowledging defeat for 
90 minutes after the result became clear. 
He was plainly hoping that majority sup- 
port from French-speaking Quebeckers 
(who make up 84% of the province’s pop- 
ulation of 6.3 million) would allow him 
at least to claim a “moral victory.” But 
even this was denied him, as the mons car- 
ried 94 of Quebec’s 110 ridings (election 
districts), including many Parti Québecois 
strongholds. 

Claude Ryan, leader of the province’s 
opposition Liberal Party, called the re- 
sult “an astounding victory.” Indeed it 
was. Most polls during the bitter, 35-day 
campaign indicated that the referendum 
would be won or lost narrowly, in part be- 
cause of the clever way that Lévesque had 
posed the question to the voters. He mere- 
ly asked approval to begin negotiations, 
promising that there would be no change 
in Quebec's political status until the re- 
sults were approved in a second referen- 





dum. Ryan, the onetime publisher of | 


A referendum vote approves reform within the system 


Montreal’s daily Le Devoir, denounced 
the ambivalent proposal as “the lowest 
depths of intellectual decrepitude,” since 
it carefully disguised Lévesque’s real goal: 
to seek independent status for Quebec. In 
his first province-wide campaign since be- 
coming Liberal leader two years ago, 
Ryan mounted an old-fashioned electoral 
drive of evening rallies and door-to-door 
canvassing, seeming to erase the social 
stigma attached to French-speaking 
Québecois who opposed the referendum. 
Said Ryan after the votes were counted: 
“I think we have rediscovered how very 
much we love this country. We are proud 
to be Quebeckers and at the same time 
proud to be Canadians.” 

Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
also campaigned effectively against 
Lévesque’s proposal by advocating the al- 
ternative of change within Canada’s fed- 
eral system. Just before the vote, Trudeau 
won a standing ovation at a rally in his 
home town of Montreal by promising that 
he would interpret a non vote as a man- 
date to seek constitutional reforms that 
would answer some of Quebec’s griev- 
ances. Said Trudeau: “We will not stop 
until it is done. We say to Canadians in 
other provinces, we will not allow you to 
interpret this on as an indication that ev- 
erything can stay the way it was.” 

Conceding defeat, Lévesque admitted 
that “the people of Quebec have clearly 
given federalism another chance.” But he 
added: “The ball is in the federalist court, 
and now it’s up to Mr. Trudeau to put 
some content into [his] promises.” True 
to his word, Trudeau last week dispatched 
Minister of Justice Jean Chrétien on a 
whirlwind tour of Canada’s ten provincial 
capitals to lay the groundwork for a con- 
ference of premiers and the Prime Min- 
ister, which could take place as early as 
July. Its purpose: to seek a consensus on 
how to change Canada’s constitution, the 
British North America Act of 1867. 

In a televised speech from the House 


. | of Commons, Trudeau set three condi- 


A defeated Premier René Lévesque 








The ball is now in the federalist court. 








tions on a new constitution: that it au- 
thorize a federal Parliament with real na- 
tional powers, provincial parliaments 
with equally valid territorial powers, and 
a charter of rights and freedoms, includ- 
ing the preservation of linguistic rights for 
French-speaking Canadians. The bar- 
gaining could be difficult, since Quebeck- 
ers are not the only Canadians with griev- 
ances. The resource-rich western provinc- 
es complain of Ottawa's indifference to 
their needs and want more control over 
their oil and minerals. Still, as Chrétien 
said of last week’s referendum: “It is a sig- 
nal for everyone to sit down at the bar- 
gaining table. We can’t go on living with 
this trauma that has been eating away al 
us for the last few years.” s 











Long March missile lifts off 
CHINA 


New Member 
An ICBM commands respect 





Cc hina joined the exclusive club of ICBM 
powers last week. Two unarmed Long 
March 3 missiles lifted off from the re- 
mote Xinjiang region and traveled some 
6,000 miles to a target zone near the Sol- 
omon Islands in the Pacific. There, a flo- 
tilla of 18 Chinese tracking ships was 
joined by kibitzing vessels from the US., 
the U.SS.R., France, New Zealand and 
Australia. The observers took note of 
the successful splashdowns with a healthy 
respect. | 

The needle-nosed, liquid-propelled 
rocket—known in the West as the 
css-x-4, for China surface-to-surface ¢x- 
perimental No, 4—is relatively crude. But 
it showed that China intends to allocate 
scarce resources to hold its own in what 
it calls “a world in great turmoil.” Said 
Vice Premier Li Xiannian; “Our tests are 
aimed at strengthening China’s defense 
against the hegemonist powers.” 

Stated more bluntly, the test proved 
China’s ability for the first time to de- 
liver nuclear warheads to any point in the 
Soviet Union, not to mention Europe or | 
the western U.S. This point was emphat- 
ically made on the Soviets, though their 
press studiously ignored the missile fir- 
ings. As for Western military analysts, 
they quickly laid to rest a cocky old gag 
to the effect that the Chinese would 
launch a missile when a group of Shang- 
hai acrobats leaped from the top of the 
Great Wall onto a teeter-totter. The strike 
potential of the CSS-X-4. primitive or not, 
was clearly a serious matter a 
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Staubach hits 
Pearson for a gain 


of 2,729;760 yds! 








Roger Staubach in Dallas. Drew Pearson in New York. 


If you ever have to get a drawing of a football somewhere ina hurry, do what Roger Staubach did. 
Hand it off to a Xerox Telecopie r 485 terminal. 

Our 485 can send a page of footballs, words, photos or almost anything, almost anywhere. Using 
ordinary telephone lines. 

Itcan complete a pass to other members of our Telecopier family, even those in Europe. 

And you won't find yourself using up much of the clock. Since the 485 scans only where you've 
written — skipping empty lines— you can send a page to another 485 in about a minute. Cutting transmission 
costs by up to 40%. 

If you'd like more information on the 485—or any of our other Telecopier terminals—call us at 
1-800-527. 1922" 

The Xerox Telecopier 485. 

Because when it comes to moving information, the pass is definitely better than the run. 


XEROX 


“In Alaska, Hawan and Tex all collect 214-634-2475 XEROX®, TELECOPLER® and 485 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 











Natalia Makarova performs a ritual of death and revenge; Cynthia Harvey and Anthony Dowell fly high to celebrate their betrothal 


Dance 


Verdi Would Be Cheering 


A.B.T. stages an exotic, full-length La Bayadere 


i: Bayadére, a much beloved work in 
the Soviet Union, is virtually unknown 
here, except for a section called “King- 
dom of the Shades,” which is a distilla- 
tion of Marius Petipa’s pure classicism 
The film The Turning Point made beau- 
tiful use of its opening sequence, in which 
the corps de ballet slowly descends a 
ramp, all the dancers doing the same 
graceful movement, based on an ara- 
besque, so that the audience sees it from 
every angle and at the same time as a Sin- 


gle image. The stage becomes a vision of 


harmony, symmetry and peace 
Who would have thought that this 
prism of bliss is a mere pause amid tu- 


mult, a respite in a plot-clogged saga of 


murder and revenge, which features 
among a good many other things, poison 


asps, opium, the collapse into rubble of 


an entire Indian temple? With Natalia 
Makarova’s direction, the American Bal- 
let Theater has produced the full-length 
La Bayadere, at a cost of about $500,000 
American balletgoers are not used to such 
a florid, densely populated drama. To ap- 
preciate it, one must be prepared for a 
very full, surprising experience. The eve- 
ning has a slight aura of grand opera; 
when a procession of priests makes a 
stately entrance, one almost expects them 
to sing 

This disorientation is reinforced by 
one of the strong elements in the produc- 
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tion, the sets. They are fashioned with bil- 
lowing flair by PierLuigi Samaritani and 
meticulously painted in Italy, Samaritani 
is experienced in designing sets for op- 
eras. His visions gloriously summon up 
the richness of legendary India, but some- 
times overpower delicate, intricate move- 
ments. In scale and detail they seem more 
suited to leisurely appreciation during a 
long aria 

Makarova grew up on this ballet in 
Leningrad, dancing in it at the Kirov. For 
American audiences she has rearranged 
the work, adding and deleting portions 
Most of the time she manages to keep 
the story line in focus. She is clearly skilled 
at staging Russian classics, but it requires 
either a more imaginative choreographer 
or a tougher critical judgment to trans- 
late the work completely from a secure 
tradition to a new aesthetic setting. In the 
first act, an hour and ten minutes long, 
melodramatic mime sequences and dec- 
orative dancing compete for the viewer's 
attention 

The boggler. Nikiya 
(Makarova), a bayadeére, or temple danc- 
er, and the imperious Rajah’s daughter 
Gamzatti (Cynthia Harvey) are rivals 
for the love of the great warrior Solor 


story is a 


(Anthony Dowell), who pledges himself 


to Nikiya over a sacred fire. Later the 
Rajah chooses Solor to marry his daugh- 
ter. If this sounds like Aida, it is. In the 


ballet, both women are murderous. Gam- 
zatti, who plants a deadly snake among 
flowers given to the dancer, is the suc 
cessful killer, but Nikiya has ectoplasmic 
revenge. Her spirit appears first in a lyr- 
ical vision to Solor, and again to break 
up his wedding (and decimate the tem- 
ple for good measure). If some of that 
ghostly action is reminiscent of Giselle 
it emphatically ts 


Oo: opening night the production 
glowed. The corps de ballet—more 
the heroine than either Nikiya or Gam- 
zatti—danced the “Kingdom of the 
Shades” scene with technical purity and 
a moving almost votive, concentration 
Dowell flew over Solor’s ainbiguous emo- 
tions, relying mostly on his light leaps and 
exquisite musical phrasing. Harvey, who 
is only 23, lacked the authority to make 
Gamazatti believable. She seemed relieved 
when she could forget acting and just 
Helped by Dowell’s impeccable 
partnering, she was convincing as a bal- 
lerina of the future. Playing Nikiya, Ma 
karova mastered all the problems set by 
La Bayadére: drama, poetry, virtuosity 
Her death dance was a fusion of grief, de 
spair and mortal accusation 

As a performer she can hardly im- 
prove on this interpretation, which seems 
to be in her soul and her bones. As adapt- 
er of Petipa, she may do some editing and 
smoothing out, The work is a fresh 
glimpse into another style and should set- 
tle in as an exotic addition to A.B.T.’s 
eclectic repertory. How often at the bal- 
let does one get to see the walls come tum- 


bling down? Martha Duffy 


dance 


SI 


Bjorn and Mariana and Chris and John ready for “love doubles” in London 





Inevitably, the charity ten- 
nis event at London’s Battersea 
Park was heralded as a “love 
doubles” match, even though 
mixed doubles are notoriously 
taxing On marriages and other 
loving relationships. John Lloyd 
and his more famous wife Chris 
Evert Lioyd were paired against 
Bjorn Borg and Fiancée Mariana 
Simionescu, who plan to be 
married in July. Between hugs 
pats, kisses and giggles, the 
foursome played reasonably 
serious tennis, with Chris and 
John winning, 6-4, 6-3. For 
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Secretary of State Muskie embraces Muriel Humphrey at tribute 





that they were awarded $93.- 
000, while the losers won $60,- 
500. Charity got $35,000, lead- 
ing some to wonder why it had 
been dubbed a charity match 
Asked if he and Mariana had 
practiced much, the normally 
cool Borg arched his eyebrows 
and replied, “For mixed dou- 
bles, you practice away from 
the court.” Advantage Borg 


It was his kind of event. A 
hall packed with politicians, 
Democrats for the most part, 





~People 


of course. Near nonstop ora- 
tory from 35 speakers. His be- 
loved Muriel caught in the glow 
of spotlights and 
spontaneous affec- 
tion. But Hubert H. 
Humphrey is gone: the 
Worcester, Mass., tribute last 
week New England 
scholarship fund raiser for the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute 
of Public Affairs at the late 
Vice President's alma mater 
the University of Minnesota 
Among the battery of speakers 
was a particularly close friend 
from Senate days who had 
shared the ticket in Hum- 
phrey’s 1968 presidential race 
Embracing Muriel Humphrey 
Secretary of State Edmund Mus- 
kie told the audience 
the presidency itself, Hubert 
would have loved to have been 
here himself in my stead, in my 
role. And all of us would feel 
better if he were.” 


<_ 


was a 


‘Spring at Vassar is tradi- 
uionally lively,” began the apol- 
Ogetic letter from Vassar Pres- 
ident Virginia B. Smith to 
National Review Editor William 
F. Buckley Jr. Lively was cer 
tainly one way to describe the 
campus hubbub Smith was de- 
scribing. It had followed the 
choice of Buckley, husband 
and brother of Vassar alum- 


Byrd about to play the bluegrass that earned him $5,488 


Short of 








nae, as the 116th commence- 
ment speaker 

The invitation supposedly 
was by vote of the senior class 
but only 37% had actually vot- 
ed. No sooner was the choice 
announced than 301 of 560 


graduating seniors demanded 


Nonspeaker Buckley 


Buckley's rejection, citing his 
un-Vassarish views on every 
thing from nuclear power to 
black power, from Viet Nam 
to homosexuality 

Last week Buckley told 
Smith he would not appear and 
treated Vassar and the class of 
80 to some vintage scorn. An 
American literature professor 
at the college, for instance, had 
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decried Buckley’s involvement 
in the McCarthy era thus: “It 
was Buckley who offered 
pridefully in those days the cast 
of mind and insinuating atti- 
tudes toward academia which 
intellectually veneered the cru- 
dities of Joe McCarthy, and in 
so doing, fueled ‘McCarthyism’ 
at its most virulent pitch with 
respect to the academic com- 
munity.” Buckley snapped that 
such a man should be study- 
ing English not teaching it 

and that suggested a prob- 
lem for Vassar 

As for the graduates 

“Having read specimens of 
their thought and sentiments 
and aware of the fact that the 


market after guessing 
on pork-belly futures 


wrong 


By the ebullience and pa- 
nache of your interpretive 
style,” said the citation for the 
honorary doctorate of music 
that the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music was bestowing 
on Flutist James Galway, 40, 
“you have given the musical 
community a fresh voice to cel- 
ebrate.” Accepting the degree, 
Galway treated the 109th grad- 
uating class of the august Bos- 
ton school to that very ebul- 
lience and panache. From 
under his doctoral robes, he 
produced two tin whistles on 


Galway brings out a tin whistle at the New England Conservatory 


majority did not desire his 
company, he did not want 
theirs. Furthermore, he had 
not yet written his speech so 
there was no love's labor lost 


The annual salary of US 
Senators is $60,663. But some 
senatorial moonlighting for 
spare change is also allowed 
Thus in financial disclosure 
statements filed last week, in- 
teresting sidelines showed up 
Majority Leader Robert C. Byrd 
of West Virginia, as deft at 
bluegrass fiddling as at poli- 
ticking, earned $3,888 from an 
album (Mountain Fiddler) and 
$1,600 from fiddle playing on 
IV and radio. Republican Wil- 
liam S. Cohen, took in less than 
$1,000 selling hay from his 
Maine farm, but an impressive 
$12,390 in royalties on his book 
of poems, Of Sons & Seasons 
Vermont's Pat Leahy made a 
$1,500 sale of photographs he 
shot in China. New York 
Democrat Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, on the other hand, dropped 
$9,000 in the commodities 
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which he played Belfast Horn- 
pipe and jigs drawn from an 
Irish boyhood 


Who wouldn't want Gloria 
Vanderbilt, patroness of jeans 
and scioness of a famous fam- 
ily, for a neighbor? Some of the 


Birthday Boy John Paul Il slices into his cake topped by Rome's Christ the King church in milk chocolate 






















Gloria Vanderbilt hawks jeans on TV, with Bobby Short at piano 


tenants at River House, one of The Pope was celebrating 
Manhattan’s tonier coopera- | his 60th birthday. So was 
live apartments, that’s who. | Rome’s Church of Christ the 
Last January Vanderbilt put | King, whose cornerstone had 
down her deposit on a $1.1 mil- | been blessed the same day that 
lion duplex. In April the pur- | Karol Wojtyla was born in Wa- 
chase was vetoed by the co-op’s | dowice, Poland, in 1920. How 
board of directors on the | appropriate then for John Paul 
ground that she was a public | WM to visit the church to cele- 
figure. Vanderbilt found that | brate Mass and enjoy a joint 
argument specious, since Henry | birthday cake. What a cake 
Kissinger and Broadway Pro- | 132 lbs. of sponge soaked in 
ducer-Director Joshua Loganal- | Grand Marnier, cream filling, 
ready live in River House. She | icing in papal yellow and 
has gone to court, charging | white, marzipan coats of arms, 
that the board’s real—and il- | and all topped by a milk choc- 
legal—reason is fear that she | olate model of Christ the King 
might marry black Pianist Bob- | Blowing out the single candle, 
by Short, a close friend whoap- | John Paul ordered the cake 
pears with her in jeans com- | distributed to orphans. He 
mercials. Nonsense, replies the | sipped boiling-hot tea and lis- 
board’s lawyer. The real rea- | tened delightedly to an Italian 
son, he contends, is that Van- | choir boom out a traditional 
derbilt, despite a net worth | Polish birthday song, “Sto lar 
claim of $7.6 million, actually | /at, niechaj zyje nan (100 years, 
cannot afford River House 100 years, stay with us].” 
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BECAUSE the delicate bouquet of this young wine foretells its noble future, our winemaker 


can patiently and carefully guide the promising youth of our Johannisberg Riesling to full maturity. 


Every step we take, we take with care because TH E Wi N E REM EM BERS 


THE WINERY OF 
ERNEST & JULIO 
GALLO | 
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Johannisberg Riesling of Calif 
Ernest & Julio Gallo, Modesto, CA 
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Disraeli (McShane) and his wife (Peach): lives of politics and passion 





Television 








Climbing the Greasy Pole 





| Disraeli, PBS, beginning June 1, 9 p.m. E.D.T. 


was he the figment of somebody's 
imagination? He was a dandy at a time 
when people were wearing black. He was 
a romantic in a prosaic age. He wrote best- 
selling novels while everyone around him 
was writing political tracts. Most impor- 
tant of all, he was by birth a Jew in an 
era when practicing Jews were legally 
barred from entering the British Parlia- 
ment. Yet he was twice Prime Minister, 
a favorite of Queen Victoria's and a dom- 
inant figure in British politics for almost 
four decades. He is, in sum, a man who 
still dazzles and fascinates. 

This four-part Masterpiece Theater 
series captures some of that elusive charm 
and appeal. It begins just after the young 
Disraeli (lan McShane) has returned from 
an extended trip through the Middle East. 
His fiction has made him a celebrity, and 
he is pursued by the hostesses of society 
as ardently as he is by his creditors. The 
women win out and, as they were to do 
throughout his life, inspire and uplift him. 
To escape the moneylenders, however, he 
marries a rich widow twelve years his se- 
nior—and immediately falls in love with 
her. Often silly and foolish, but kind and 
loyal, his Mary Anne (Mary Peach) be- 
comes, after politics, the passion of his 
life. “Dizzy married me for my money,” 
she says late in life, “but I think if he had 
to do it again, he’d do it for love.” She 
was right: Disraeli, that most cynical of 
all politicians, was also the most roman- 
tic of all men. 

“I have climbed to the top of the 
greasy pole,” he said when he became 











id Benjamin Disraeli really exist, or | 





sule history of that slippery ascent. He 
was able to enter politics only because his 
father had fought with his synagogue and 
had had his children baptized as Chris- 
tians. Disraeli’s enemies never forgot his 
origin, however, and when he was finally 
elected to Parliament, he was hooted 
down when he tried to speak. “The time 
will come when you will hear me,” he re- 
sponded. It was a prediction he made 
come true through force of will and in- 





_ Milestones 








| tellect. Inch by inch he pulled himself up | 
| debut at four, began directing at 17, and, 





Prime Minister, and this series is a cap- | much more. 


to Downing Street, from which height he 
outrageously flattered Queen Victoria 
(Rosemary Leach). But, true to his roman- 
tic temperament, he probably believed 
most of what he said. “I would dare to 
offer you my heart,” he tells her, “but 
Your Majesty had it long ago.” 

It was the kind of story that Disraeli 
the novelist could have written, and per- 
haps in his own way did. In this version 
it seems curiously bloodless, however. The 
women, particularly Peach and Leach, 
are splendid, and McShane is adequate. 
The problem is with the producers: there 
is too much story packed into too little 
time. One second Disraeli is out of office; 
the next second he is in—and then out 
again. Disraeli is dizzying indeed. The 
confusion has been added to by the show’s 
American editors, who have cut approx- 
imately half an hour from the four ep- 
isodes to fit PBS’s absurdly rigid time slot. 
Love for Lydia, which was also on Mas- 
terpiece Theater, took twelve episodes 
—and threatened to stretch on through 
infinity. Disraeli takes only four. The 
viewer feels cheated and wants more, 
— Gerald Clarke 





BORN. To Ursula Andress, 44, Swiss-born 
film star, and Harry Hamlin, 28. film and 
television actor (Movie Movie, Studs Lon- 
igan): a son, their first child; in Los An- 
geles. Said Andress: “Better late than 
never.” 


MARRIED. Marlo Thomas, 42, stage, screen 
and television actress (That Girl), and cru- 
sader for the feminist cause; and Phil Don- 
ahue, 44, popular TV talk-show host and 
recent bestselling autobiographer (Dona- 
hue, My Own Story): she for the first time, 
he for the second; in Beverly Hills, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Danny Thomas. 


MARRIED. Edward Villella, 43, longtime star 
of the New York City Ballet; and Linda 
Carbonetto, 31, Canadian national figure 
skating champion in 1969, Ice Capades 
performer, now a figure skating teacher; 
both for the second time; in New York 
City. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Anita Bryant, 40, singer 
and purveyor of orange juice, whose sec- 
ular concert career has suffered in recent 
years because of her strident campaigns 
against gay rights; and Bob Green, former 
disc jockey and until now her manager; 
after 20 years of marriage, four children; 
in Miami Beach. Bryant claimed that 
Green had “violated my very conscience,” 
by cooperating with “certain hired staff 
members” who she said were trading on 
her reputation for their personal gain. 


DIED. Ida Kaminska, 80, longtime star of the 
classic Yiddish theater and best known to 
a wider audience for her role in the Oscar- 
winning Czech film The Shop on Main 





Street (1965); in New York City. Born to | 


actor parents who had their own compa- 
ny in Warsaw, Kaminska made her stage 


with her first husband, Zygmund Turkow, 


founded the Warsaw Yiddish Art The- | 


ater. She fled the Nazi invasion in 1939, 
but returned after the war to reorganize 
her theater. With Polish government sup- 
port, her troupe gained international re- 
nown, but officially inspired “anti-Zion- 
ist” attacks following the 1967 Middle 
East war forced her to emigrate to the US. 
She remained active on the stage and in 
films (The Angel Levine) and never aban- 
doned her dream of rebuilding Yiddish 
theater as a repository of Jewish culture. 


DIED. Carl Ebert, 93, German-born opera 
manager and stage director; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Originally an actor, Ebert 
moved into the then relatively new field 
of opera management in Darmstadt in 
1927, with as his assistant Rudolf Bing, 
who later went on to run New York City’s 
Metropolitan Opera for 22 years. Later, 
Ebert helped found the Glyndebourne 
Opera Festival and led the Berlin Mu- 
nicipal Opera before and after the Hitler 
era (which he spent in Britain and the 
U.S.) until his retirement in 1961. 
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Industrial Stonehenge: autos at the “Cadillac Ranch” outside Amarillo, Texas, symbolize the nosedive sales trend for U.S. carmakers 


Detroit Hits a Roadblock 








Automen and consumers share the onus for a lack of small cars 


rom the Toyota Tercel driver on the 

Santa Ana Freeway in Los Ange- 

les to the Volkswagen Rabbit owner 
dodging potholes on the F.D.R. Drive on 
Manhattan’s East Side, the American- 
built car has become an object of deri- 
sion and jokes. All too many American 
drivers now consider the cars they once 
fawned over to be simply too big, too 
heavy and too expensive. As car sales con- 
tinue a yearlong slump and the auto in- 
dustry faces its gravest crisis ever, an in- 
creasingly anxious public is asking: Why 
can't Detroit build more and better small 
cars? Why is it so out of step with what 
consumers need today? 

The answer involves a complex se- 
ries of market misjudgments by Detroit 
automakers, heavyhanded Washington 
regulations that distorted the real price 
of gasoline and fickle consumer tastes that 
flipped aimost overnight from Big is Beau- 
tiful to Small is Super 

The industry’s problems are stagger- 
ing. Sales of U.S.-made cars for the mid- 
dle ten days of May declined 30%; work- 
er layoffs passed the 300,000 mark for the 
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first time last week; and imported cars 
now command an unprecedented 27% of 
the domestic auto market. In Detroit, a 
town once noted for a cocky, can-do at- 
titude, the mood is somber. Says Ford 
Chairman Philip Caldwell: “There’s more 
at risk in the auto business now than there 
has been for a long time. Maybe ever.” 
The country meanwhile continues to 
struggle with an economic slump that is 
sure to drive Detroit’s depression still 
deeper. Durable goods orders dropped a 
steep 4.2% in April, and retail sales de- 
clined 1.2%. Spokesman Jody Powell said 
President Carter now believes that Amer- 
icans no longer need to heed his impre- 
cation against credit card use and urged 
them to begin spending more freely again 
The Federal Reserve responded last 
week to the economic storm clouds by be- 
ginning to dismantle the credit restric- 
tions it had imposed only two months ago 
This led to expectations that interest rates 
will continue dropping in the coming 
weeks. One encouraging omen was that 
inflation is perhaps beginning to abate at 
last. Consumer prices during the month 
of April rose at an annual rate of only 
11.4%, down from the first quarter's 
horrifying 18.1% yearly level 
\ Today's moody Motown sound 
is in sharp discord with the tune 
\ played two years ago. Then 
_ the auto industry enjoyed its 
\. third-best year in history 
. as buyers snatched up 
\. the biggest and most 
\ expensive cars it 
\. made. Today those 
\. same high-pow- 





ered, six-passenger American cars are 
an anachronism. 

With Detroit-built small cars in short 
supply and considered by many to be of 
poor quality, Japan has happily filled | 
the void. This year it will sell 2.2 mil- 
lion cars to US. drivers. The Japanese | 
auto industry, which was only growing 
up a decade ago, will produce more au- 
tomobiles this year than its American 
counterpart. | 

Ever since 1913, when Henry Ford 
fired up the world’s first moving assem- | 
bly line in Highland Park, Mich., to 
build Model Ts and began paying work- | 
ers the then unthinkable salary of $5 a 
day, Detroit has been the center of the 
American automobile business. All five 
of the country’s automakers (including 
Volkswagen of America) have their head- 
quarters in Detroit or one of its suburbs 


he industry has become remarkably 
homogeneous. It likes to hire its 
future leaders young: both General 
Motors and Chrysler operate degree- 
granting institutes. Competitive pressures | 
push ambitious employees to put in elev- 
en-hour days and six-day weeks if they 
aspire to the top. Men who make it 
(and there are virtually no women in 
top management posts) have spent 25 
years or more within their companies 
Dedicated Detroit automen have 
learned a single purpose in life: to design 
build and sell cars that will reap the high- 
est return on the company’s investment 
Profits traditionally have come from vol- | 
ume and from trading customers up to 
larger, more expensive “prestige” models 
Traditionally a Cadillac cost several hun- 
dred dollars more to make than a Chev- 
rolet, but it returned GM a profit of sev- 
eral thousand dollars more. Detroit denies 
that it rejects new ideas because they are 
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“not invented here,” but the industry has 
been slow to adopt such innovations as 
disc brakes and radial tires, both exten- 
sively used in Europe for a decade. De- 
troit was equally slow to react to the grow- 
ing energy shortage. 

For reasons of profit and tradition, 
GM, Ford and Chrysler for years could 
see little incentive to build small cars. In 
failing to do so, they ignored a market 
niche that was first taken advantage of 
by tiny American Motors Corp. (which 
commands only 1.5% of the auto market 
vs. GM's 48%) and increasingly exploited 
by aggressive foreign manufacturers. First 





Fe ig 





the Germans and then the Japanese found 
it relatively easy to divert to the U.S. au- 
tos built for smaller roads and with more 
expensive energy markets in mind. 

In both 1959 and 1970, the Big Three 
introduced new small cars to fight the im- 
ports. But successful small models such 
as the Ford Falcon grew heavier and 
weighted down with options. Others, such 
as GM's Corvair and Vega, which were 
widely criticized for poor engineering, 
sold badly. The imports rebounded un- 
harmed from both assaults. Sales of im- 
ported cars, just 498,785 in 1960, had more 
than tripled by 1973. 

When oil was first shut off in the 1973- 
74 Arab oil embargo, Detroit found itself 
in serious trouble. Because American au- 
tomen had few small cars to sell, custom- 
ers flocked to imported models. By then 
foreign-built cars had won a reputation 
for fuel efficiency that most US. cars 
could not approach. 

The Big Three were further stung 
when Congress imposed stringent fuel 
economy standards. These dictated that 
each manufacturer's fleet of cars would 
achieve 18 m.p.g. by 1978, increasing each 
year, to 27.5 m.p.g. by 1985. Already bur- 
dened by costly safety and emission stan- 
dards, Detroit screamed that the mileage 
standards were ruinous. With the lead 
time for all-new cars a minimum of five 
years, the industry felt it scarcely had time 
to comply. 

In fact, each company already had be- 
gun to wrestle with the problem of get- 








ting more miles per gallon of gas out of 
its cars. GM, which stood to lose the most 
since it had the strongest lineup of big 
cars, attacked the problem forthrightly. 
In July 1972, well before any shortages | 
of oil, the company had set up an energy 
task force. Less than a year later it de- 
cided to shrink its car line, beginning with 
full-size models in the 1977 model-year, 
and to build new compacts like the Chev- 
rolet Citation that would be introduced 
starting in 1979. 


sition to ride out the fuel crisis. In ad- 

dition to the Pinto subcompact, the 
company was producing the compact | 
Maverick, a successfully promoted econ- 
omy car. But Ford lacked GM’s financial 
strength and was ruled autocratically by 
Henry Ford I. The company had decid- 
ed to introduce a restyled Maverick as 
the Ford Fairmont and Mercury Zephyr 
in 1978. But Henry Ford vetoed a deci- 
sion to spend some $2 billion on a do- 
mestically built front-wheel-drive sub- 
compact. Instead he opted to proceed with | 
the less expensive downsizing of the Ford 
LTD and others. 

The decision was disastrous. When 
LTD reruns arrived on the market in the 
fall of 1978, they sold poorly. Ford had 
no modern U.S,-built subcompacts for a 
market that would soon demand fuel-sip- 
ping models. Confessed Henry Ford: “We 
misread where the market is today. We're 
not as well prepared for it as we should 


[: 1974 Ford seemed in the best po- 
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WY, ile ayaiting Detroit's new fuel-efficient cars, Amer- 
ican drivers are already hitting the brakes on gasoline 
consumption. Gas sales have declined nationwide so far this 
year, by more than 12% in some states, and the use of car 
pools and public transportation is up almost everywhere. In 
Michigan, state police were rationed a single tankful per 
week for chasing speeders, until the legislature gave them 
emergency funds last week to buy more gas. In rural Iowa, 
where energy experts once insisted that gasoline was as vi- 
tal as corn, gas consumption fell 12.3% in the first quarter. 

The reason is clear: consumers increasingly battered by 
the recession are simply 
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believe the flashing signs warning SAVE GAS: NOW OR NEV- 
ER. In nearby Orange County, a showcase of suburbia, bus 
ridership is up 52%. 

As summer approaches, gas prices are changing vacation 
habits. The American Automobile Association says requests 
for travel planning are off 12.9% this year. “Gas prices make 
driving to Florida impossible,” says Paul Polsky, a pharma- 
cist in Troy, Mich. “We'll spend vacation in the state.” 
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be, and we're late. It’s a big mistake.” 
| Chrysler, with its Plymouth Valiant 
and Dodge Dart, was surprisingly strong 
| in small cars in the early 1970s. It also 
judged trends correctly by beginning de- 
velopment of the Dodge Omni and Plym- 
outh Horizon in 1975. However the cash- 
poor company could not afford to build 
its own four-cylinder engines for the cars 
and had to make a contract with Volks- 
wagen for the German company to pro- 
vide 300,000 a year. Last year Chrysler 
could have sold more than 300,000 of 
these cars, but it was unable to get enough 
engines to meet demand 

This was not the least of Chrysler’s 
problems. Through the ‘70s the company 
was hampered by poor new model launch- 
es and heavy debt load. Last year’s sales 
slump sent the company to Washington 
looking for federal aid 

Ironically, just as Detroit was taking 
its first tentative steps toward adapting 
to a fuel-short world, American con- 





lines disappeared in the 
spring of 1974, so did 
the public’s interest in 
small cars. Or at least 








sumers reversed themselves. When gas | 







Potpourri of losers underscores the squeeze on Detroit 


economy and energy.” The renewed in- 
terest in big cars peaked in the fall of 
1978, just as the Shah of Iran was top- 
pling and the world was heading for an- 
other energy crunch. There were waiting 
lists for big Ford LTDs and Dodge St. Reg- 
ises. GM was considering converting a 
Chevette plant to the production of full- 
size models, and Ford was rationing V-8 
engines. But when gas lines developed in 
the spring of 1979, history repeated itself 
as farce. Consumers again demanded 
small cars, which the American industry 
could not provide. This time the Japa- 
nese were ready to step in and seize the 
market 

Detroit argues with validity that not 
even the best intelligence in the world 
could have predicted the oil supply cut- 
offs and staggering price increases of the 
past seven years. But there is now no long- 
er any doubt that big cars are dead. “The 
large cars that we’ve known really belong 
in a museum,” says Ford’s Caldwell. By 
1985 Detroit will be ready with a com- 
plete line of autos no 
larger than the compact 
Ford Fairmont. But the 
enormous complexities 





Bulging inventories, a closed dealer and bad-bet Falcons and Vegas. 


so it seemed. Detroit introduced cash 
rebates for the first time in 1975—to 
move small cars off the lots. By 1976 
the hottest sellers were small pickup 
trucks, vans and four-wheel drive Jeeps 
Says American Motor Corp. President 
Paul Tippett ruefully: “Consumers buy 


what they want.” 
: big cars was encouraged by the 
Federal Government's ill-con- 
ceived energy policy. Because of a com- 
plicated pricing system in which cheaper 
domestic oil holds down the cost of im- 
ported crude, the U.S. driver was enjoy- 
ing Government-subsidized fuel. Between 
1974 and 1978, gasoline prices actually de- 
clined 5% in real terms. With no lines at 
the pump and relatively inexpensive gas, 
| people had no real incentive to buy small 
cars. Says Transportation Secretary Neil 
Goldschmidt: “There was an opportunity 
that was missed in 1973-74 at the time of 
the embargo to send a message about fuel 


he auto-buying public's splurge on 


of the industry prevent 
it from modernizing any 
faster than that. New small cars with to- 
tally redesigned engines and transmis- 
sions require new plants and facilities to 
build them. The time from drawing board 


| to showroom floor can take up to seven 


years 

The industry’s task is made still more 
difficult because it is caught in a massive 
cash squeeze to pay for building the new 
cars. That isa burdensome task for mighty 
GM, whose first quarter profits were off 
88%. And it is an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult one for Ford, which lost $164 mil- 
lion during 1980's first three months. In 
effect, the auto companies must sell off 
their fleets of outdated autos in order to 
earn the money to produce the next gen- 
eration of vehicles. Detroit every year is 
spending $13 billion on the needed plants 
and machinery. That is more than it cost 
the oil companies to build the Alaska 
pipeline 








Perhaps the greatest challenge to the 











Big Three will be winning back cus- 
tomers who have defected to the Jap- 
anese or Europeans. Says United Auto 
Workers President Douglas Fraser: “Once 
a consumer purchases a car that is well 
engineered, has good durability, is well 
serviced by dealers, logic dictates they're 
going back to where they've had good 
experience.” Though GM has been able 
to maintain nearly all its market share 
during the past six months at 47%, Chrys- 
ler’s has fallen from 7.7% to 6.4%, and 
Ford's has slumped from 20.1% to 15.3% 


| ut the industry is counterattacking 
All three major companies are 


bringing out new smaller cars be- 
ginning this fall. Chrysler has its K cars, 
which are similar in size to GM’s com- 
pact X cars. Ford will bring out its new 
Escort and Mercury Lynx. GM will con- 
tinue downsizing its fleet with the in- 
troduction of its J car subcompacts.* 

In addition, the industry is trying to 
shore up the quality and reputation of 
its products. Some critics argue that De- 
troit's myriad models and options have 
always made quality control more dif- 
ficult for U.S. manufacturers, while for- 





eign automakers have 
stuck more closely to 
their basic products. 


Industry executives | 


now say they should stop comparing qual- 
ity among themselves and look overseas. 
Ford has been sending delegations of 
engineers to the Far East to find out 
what Japan is doing right. Says Cald- 
well: “We've found some very interesting 
things, and we're not at all too proud to 
use them.” 

The auto sales slide is likely to con- 
tinue for months to come. The new front- 
wheel-drive small cars will not all be in- 
troduced until April 1981. The task the 
industry faces will be the most difficult 
since Henry Ford rolled out the first Mod- 
el T. Detroit, the city that put the world 
on wheels, must once again prove to its 
American customers that it knows how 
to build reliable, efficient and economical 
automobiles. 





*The auto companies traditionally designate new 
model lines during development with a single let- 
ter. The letters are given arbitrarily and do not fol- 
low any particular sequence 
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Shoveling coal near Tacoma synfuel plant 


Synfuel Success 
Thumbs up for ersatz oil 


or over three years Jimmy Carter has 

been bedeviled in his attempts to have 
Congress pass a coherent national energy 
policy. But last week he moved an impor- 
tant step closer to succeeding in the effort. 
After nearly six months of haggling and 
bargaining, House and Senate conferees 
finally agreed to the broad outlines of the 
third, and in some ways most important, 
part of Carter’s 1979 energy package: a 
$20 billion program of federally subsi- 
dized synthetic fuel plants, plus close to $6 
billion in related energy spending. 

Even while the conferees were act- 
ing, foreign oil producers were once again 
showing the U.S. just how vulnerable it is 
to the pricing whims of the 13-nation 
OPEC cartel. After a four-month calm, 
price-raise fever broke out anew among 
cartel members, as one nation after an- 
other began tacking $1 and $2 premiums 
to the cost of various grades of crude. 

The leader this time was Saudi Ara- 
bia, which unilaterally added $2 to the 
$26 per bbl. that it already charges. The 
largest OPEC producer argued that with 
worldwide demand for oil weak, such an 
increase would somehow restore “order 
and unity” to the crazy-quilt patchwork 
of global oil prices. Yet hardly had the 
Saudis acted than Libya, Kuwait, Iraq and 
the United Arab Emirates announced 
matching increases of their own. 

Together, the rises are expected to 
drain at least $20 billion out of the trea- 
suries of oil-importing nations. They will 
also add anywhere from I¢ to 2¢ per gal. 
to U.S. gasoline prices. That in turn is be- 





ginning to raise some doubt as to wheth- 
er inflation, which the White House hopes 
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will show substantial improvement by late 
summer, will actually decline by that 
much after all. 

The synfuel legislation does nothing 


to ease the immediate OPEC squeeze, but | 


its long-range effect will be important. 
Initially, Carter had called for a ten-year, 
$88 billion effort to construct a network 
of synfuel plants that could produce up 
to 2.5 million bbl. of crude oil per day 
out of coal, shale rock and tar sands. That 
would enable the nation to cut its pro- 
jected consumption of imported oil about 
one-third by 1990. The House-Senate con- 
ferees accepted the ultimate goal of the 
program as set by the President but slowed 
the pace of spending. Instead of a crash ef- 
fort that would probably lead to waste and 
contracting boondoggles, the synfuel proj- 
ect is now to be broken into two stages. 
The first will be a four-year period, with 
up to $20 billion in federal spending. In a 
second phase, as much as $68 billion more 
in federal money could become available. 


he entire $88 billion will be used, in ef- 

fect, as a “sweetener” in the form of 
loan, purchase, and price guarantees to 
lure private industry into the synfuel busi- 
ness. Though more than two dozen small- 
scale synfuel projects are already either 
being constructed or operated around the 
country, many oilmen remain unenthu- 
siastic about starting up plants of their 
own. The technology for synfuels is ex- 
pensive and cumbersome, and even 
though petroleum prices seem to climb 
higher almost daily, synfuel continues to 
be one of the costliest and least compet- 
itive of all energy sources. 

In addition to the money for syn- 
fuels, which will be administered in large 
part by a Synthetic Fuels Corporation 
reminiscent of the Energy Security Cor- 
poration that Carter had initially pro- 
posed, the bill also contains a nearly $6 
billion grab bag of energy odds and ends. 
Included are $3 billion for various solar 
and conservation programs over the next 
three to four years, $850 million in sub- 
sidies to spur the commercial production 
of ethanol, which can be mixed with gas- 
oline to make gasohol and $600 million 
for biomass energy, such as that derived 
from turning municipal garbage into fuel. 
Finally, the bill included a provision to 
fill the National Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve. For months the Department of En- 
ergy has delayed buying oil for the re- 
serve largely because of opposition from 
Saudi Arabia. The 750 million—bbl. stock- 
pile of oil would be used in case of an- 
other cutoff of petroleum from the Mid- 
dle East. 

Minor details of the bill still remain 
to be resolved, and Congress has yet to 
give its final approval to the creation of 
an Energy Mobilization Board, which is 
designed to cut through bureaucratic red 
tape and get the synfuel plants and other 
priority energy projects completed. Yet 
last week’s action by the congressional 
conferees essentially completes work on 
the omnibus energy package that Carter 
proposed almost one year ago. B 








Heir Apparent? 
A jolly giant comes to CBS 


ust two weeks after sacking his 

last heir apparent, CBS’s founder and 
chairman, William Paley, has found yet 
another—the fifth CBS president in ten 
years and the third in less than four years. 
Paley’s newest anointed: Thomas H. Wy- 
man, vice chairman of Pillsbury Co. The 
new chief executive was wooed by a deal 
that sounded like the signing of a major 
league pitching star—a $1 million bonus 
plus a three-year contract for $800,000 
annually. 

Wyman, 50, has spent a nervous ca- 
reer wailing for several top jobs. From 
1965 to 1975 he was an executive at Po- 
laroid and was once thought to be the like- 
ly successor to Founder Edwin H. Land. 
In 1974 he was named by TIME as one of 
200 future American leaders. He left Po- 
laroid to head Green Giant Co. Under 
his direction, the Chaska, Minn., food pro- 
cessor bounded from $293 million annu- 
al sales to $485 million in 1978, when it 
merged with Pillsbury. The 6-ft. 3-in. Wy- 
man, a Phi Beta Kappa at Amherst Col- 
lege (he wrote his senior thesis on the po- 
etry of William Butler Yeats), scarcely 
concealed from friends and executive re- 
cruiters that he was tired of being No. 2 
at Pillsbury. 


neasy lies the head of the heir ap- 

parent at CBS, however. Paley, 78, suf- 
fers from the virus so common among cor- 
porate founding fathers: an inability to 
turn over control of the firms they built 
to younger managers. Nonetheless, Wy- 
man insisted last week, “I don’t have the 
kind of anxiety that everyone feels I 
should have.” 

Last month Paley axed John Backe, 
47, who had earned industry-wide respect 
in his three years, seven 
months at CBS. Wyman 
was apparently dicker- 
ing with the company 
before Paley ousted 
Backe. Backe reportedly 
heard that Paley had be- — 
gun looking for a succes- 
sor and asked CBS board 
members for a_ vote 
of support. When they 
failed to give it to him, 
he resigned, 

In past years Paley 
balked at giving real au- 
thority to three other 
presidents: Frank Stanton, Charles Ire- 
land and Arthur Taylor, all of whom were 
well regarded for their managerial talents. 
Stanton was forced to retire, Ireland died 
after less than a year on the job, and Tay- 
lor was fired. Said former CBS Program- 
ming Chief Michael Dann last week: “The 
presidency of CBS is not known as the soft- 
est couch in town.” But Wyman may have 
reread Yeats’ “The Lake Isle of Innis- 
free’: “And I shall have some peace 
there.” | 
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Top-Dollar Jobs_ 





ho earned what last year? Jimmy 
Carter, President of the US: 
$200,000. Nolan Ryan, pitcher for the 
Houston Astros: $1 million. Lane Kirk- 
land, president of the AFL-CIO: $98,000 
Barbara Walters, TV interviewer: $1 mil- 
lion. Judith Krantz, author of Princess 
Daisy: about $2.2 million. Frank Rosen- 
felt, president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and the nation’s best paid businessman: 
$5.1 million 
Everyone knows that a million is not 
what it used to be, yet the ranks of well- 
paid entertainers, sportsmen and busi- | 
nessmen are growing. The exclusive club 





of executives earning more than $1 mil- | 
lion grew from only four members in 1977 
to 13 in 1978 and to 33 last year, accord- 
ing to the compensation consulting firm 
Sibson & Co. While major union wage set- 
tlements averaged an 8.8% increase, the 
pay of top executives climbed 15%. 

Most of these top earners worked in 
industries that did well despite the wors- 
ening economy, particularly in entertain- 
ment, energy and aerospace. MGM, 
where earnings rose 25% thanks in part 
to hotel and casino revenues and the prof- 
itable licensing of TV rights to Gone 
With the Wind, boasted two officers in 
the top 15 in addition to Rosenfelt: Ex- 


| of Warner Communica- 





ecutive Vice President 
Barrie Brunet ($2.5 mil- 
lion) and Board Director 
James Aljian ($1.8 mil- 
lion). Two of Mobil 
Corp.’s top executives 
were also in the million- 
aires’ club: Chairman 
Rawleigh Warner Jr. 


($4.3 million) and Pres- Rosenfelt, 
ident William Tavoular- MGM, 
eas ($2.3 million). The $5.1 million 


fourth top earner was 
Richard Vieser, execu- 
tive vice president of 
the electrical equipment 
manufacturer McGraw- 
Edison ($2.6 million). 
Only a few of the top 
moneymakers, such as 
Steven Ross, chairman 


tions ($3.9 million), won 
their seven-figure pay 
packets solely through 


MGM, 
$2.5 million 


| salaries and bonuses. Lee 


laccoca, chairman of Chrysler ($1.3 mil- 
lion), qualified for the group by the $1 mil- 
lion he got from the ailing automaker to 
compensate for the severance pay he lost 
upon leaving Ford. Most earned their 
keep by hitching their fortunes to their 
companies’ performances on Wall Street 
and cashing in on previously granted 
stock options. For many of the $1 million 
earners, stock-related income accounted 








American Krugerrands 


espite Congress's decision six years ago to permit U‘S. citizens to hold gold 
for the first time since 1933, few Americans were able to buy domestic gold. 
The smallest quantity offered by the Treasury Department in its monthly auc- 
tions before they were canceled last October was a 300-oz. bar that sold for as 
much as $118,000. A Midas with a smaller touch usually turned to the popular 
1-oz. South African Krugerrand, which sells for about $25 more than the spot 


price for gold (last week’s closing: $510). 


Throughout the years the South Africans had a virtual corner on the small- 
investor gold market, selling an estimated | million Krugerrands in the U.S. an- 
nually, But competition has been getting stronger. Last year the Canadian gov- 
ernment began selling its 1-oz. Gold Maple Leaf, and this spring the Mexicans 
started promoting the Centenario. Beginning this month Americans will also 
be able to buy l-oz. and -oz. medallions made from Fort Knox gold. 


These will be medallions—and not gold 
coins—and thus cannot be used at the cor- 
ner drugstore. They will be sold through 
post offices, with the cost being set at the 
daily gold price plus a handling charge of 
about $15. The 4-oz. version will bear a 
portrait of Singer Marian Anderson, and 
Painter Grant Wood appears on the 1-oz. 
piece. Over the next five years a total of 
ten medallions will be issued, honoring 
American artists ranging from Mark Twain 
to Louis Armstrong. Since less than 4% of 
the population currently hold gold, pre- 
cious-metals dealers foresee a continued 


bull market in bullion. 








The new “made in U.S.A.” gold pieces 








Warner, of status symbols is grow- 
Mobil, ing up to replace the old 
$4.3 million ones, which tended to be 





$3.9 million 








for more than half of the | 
total compensation. 

With taxes taking a 
bite out of even the big- 
gest paychecks, more and 
more companies are of- 
fering plush perks to ex- 
ecutives in lieu of hard 
cash. A new generation 


corner offices or “a Big- 
elow on the floor.” 
Among the most popular | 
for this age of anxiety is 
protection from financial | 
and physical danger. For 
financial security, many 
firms provide expensive 
investment counseling to 
help executives find tax 
shelters. At the Manhat- 
tan law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, one 
partner spends his entire 
time investing and sheltering his col- | 
leagues’ earnings. 

Physical protection is now another, 
necessary, status symbol. Sperry Rand 
hired a retired FBI agent to travel over- 
seas to check security arrangements for 
executives. High executives at Atlantic 
Richfield, Standard Oil of California and 
other oil companies typically move from 
office to limousine to private jet accom- 
panied by bodyguards. 

Corporations, however, have a host of 
signs to separate the wheat from the chaff 
among those climbing the corporate lad- 
der. Bank of America employees, for ex- 
ample, know that they have made it when 
they are given stationery with the bank’s 
logo in gold rather than black ink. One 
of the most elaborate status classifications 
is at Ford, where employees are graded 
on a scale of 1 (clerks and secretaries) to 
27 (chairman of the board). Grade 9, the 
lowest level of executive, carries the right 
to an outside parking place, while Grade 
13 brings a larger office, windows, plants, 
an intercom system and a secretary 
Grade 16ers get an office with a private 
lavatory, signed Christmas cards from the 
chairman, an indoor parking space and 
their company cars washed and gassed 
on request 

The newest power perk is to do away 
with an old status symbol, the Mussolini- 
size desk. Now the office at the top should 
not even look like an office but resemble 
a living room, complete with coffee ta- 
bles, comfortable sofas and original art 
on the walls. Brandon Stoddard, president 
of ABC Motion Pictures, works behind a 
big marble table, while Designer Calvin 
Klein works in the modern mode of 
couches and comfort. Explains Office De- 
signer Charles Winecoff: “Executives are 
getting away from the idea of a big, for- | 
mal desk because most of their business | 
really is conversation.” For many busi- | 
nessmen, less can mean more 5 
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The sky has turned that 


gorgeous shade of amber 
and copper. It reminds you 
of other evenings begun 
this way. 
It reminds you of 
Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that’s the 
color of a delicious sunset. 
Tia Maria—smooth and 
soothing. Its color is to its 
taste what sunset is to night. 
A glowing promise of 
what's to come. 
Send for tempting Tia Maria recipes, 


W.A. Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Dr., 
Miami, Florida 33131. 





ISN'T IT TIME FOR ABEAUTIFUL CAR 
THAT'S MORE THAN JUST BEAUTIFUL? 











INTRODUCING. LOGICALASASEDAN........ 


From the first one-cylinder Rover of 


1904, to the world’s first gas-turbine 
car, to the legendary Land Rover, the 
Rover marque has commanded great 
respect among motor enthusiasts. 
Rovers have always been solid, in- 
novative and sensible road cars. And 


today’s new Rover 3500 is another 
MORE THAN JUST A BEAUTIFUL CAR. statement of pure engineering logic. 

The Rover makes sense because, 
under one dramatic shape, it combines 
several quite disparate functions. 

First of all, the Rover is a magnifi- 
cent road car, with the quick reflexes 
of rack and pinion steering, decisive 
disc/drum brakes and a five-speed 
manual or optional automatic trans- 
mission linked to a quick 3.5 liter alu- 
minum V8 engine 

Rover is also a practical wagon, 
with its broad hatchback and the fold- 
down rear seats, which create a large, 
flat, carpeted, functional loadspace. 

And, above all, the Rover is an 
eminently comfortable four-door, five- 
passenger sedan. It will carry you 
and your family quickly and in silence, 

















surrounded by many thoughtful and 


desirable touches. 

Inside and out, the Rover is engi- 
neered to blend beauty with func- 
tionality. The aerodynamic shape of the 
car, graceful as it is to see, has been 
refined in wind tunnels. Its balanced 
profile, coupled with a front “spoiler,” 
minimizes lift at high speeds and gives 
the car outstanding road-holding ability 
even in strong crosswinds. 

Inside, the Rover engineering logic 
works to make every trip a pleasure 
for both driver and passengers. The 
comfortable seats are upholstered in 
rich velour. The carpeting is cut-pile 
fabric molded in one piece for better 


RESPONSIVE AS A SPORTS CAR. 


fit. The elegant, practical 
dashboard displays all the 
expected instruments, plus 
useful lights that warn you 
if fuel, coolant, brake fluid, 
or oil pressure are low; if 
there is a failure in any of 
three exterior lamp sys- 
tems; if headlights or direc- 
tional signals are on; and to 
fasten your seat belt. There are con- 
venience features like cruise control, 
power windows and door-locks, a 
signal-seeking 4-speaker stereo AM/ 


FM radio and cassette deck and air 
conditioning. And it is all standard 
equipment on every Rover. 

The logical 

Rover also brings 

you innovative 

safety features. 

Among the many 

ideas, there is 

Triplex Ten-Twenty safety glass, an 
energy-absorbing steering column 
and struts in all doors to help restrain 
longitudinal crush forces. 

The sum of all this engineering 
expertise and design skill is 
an eminently logical, excit- 
ing and pleasurable road 
machine for the 1980s. 

Discover how beautiful a 
beautiful car can be. For 
the name of the Rover 
dealer nearest you, call 
these numbers toll-free: 
(800) 447-4700 or, in Illi- 
nois, (800) 322-4400. 

@ Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
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Ballantine's, in the famous >4 
square bottle, inherits its great AS like as 
taste and its blend of 44 great 


whiskies from our 30-year-old oe hel A | exere! 


Ballantine’s—the oldest and most 
expensive scotch in the world. 


Ballantine’s. Makers of the oldest and most expensive scotch in the world. 


gs Whisky ed in Scotland. 86 prc mporied by “21° Brands, Inc. N.Y.C 





An angry Love Canaler berating county legislature 


: Environment | 


The Neighborhood of Fear 


Carter orders a further evacuation from polluted Love Canal 


| Po Kott loved the 
small, neat home over- 
looking Black Creek in the 
southeastern corner of Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y., a grimy 
industrial town near the Ca- 
nadian border. In the 14 
years since he acquired 
it the muscular chemical 
worker has spent thousands 
of dollars and hundreds of 
hours painting, insulating 
and otherwise caring for his 
precious property. But last 
week Kott called it quits, 
shuttering up the house and 
fleeing with his wife Joann 
and their five children, ages 
seven to 15. Said he: “I don’t 
mind telling you we've been 
| scared for a long time, scared for our 
lives.” 

So, too, were many of the Kotts’ neigh- 
bors. Over 700 families in all, they live | 
around Love Canal, the notorious, stink- 
ing chemical sewer that has become a 
symbol of the country’s 
growing toxic waste prob- 
lem. For the past two years, 
one report after another has 
told harrowing tales of nox- 
ious odors leaking into 
homes, of sinister-colored 
Sludge seeping into base- 
ments, of children playing 
in potholes of pollutants 
and, worst of all, of abnor- 
mally high rates of miscar- 
riages and birth defects. of 
nerve, respiratory, liver and 
kidney disorders and of as- 
sorted cancers among the 
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Support from the young 


=people of Love Canal 
: When the nature of this 
‘toxic time bomb finally be- 
Zcame fully understood in 
*1978, New York State re- 
@ located 239 families whose 
~~ homes were closest to the 
dump (cost: $37 million) 
But many homeowners who 
were left behind in the sur- 
rounding streets remained 
convinced that the malig- 
nancy of Love Canal had 
spread beyond what the 
state called this “first circle” 
of contamination. And they 
have been clamoring ever 
since for help—from the lo- 
cal government, the state, 
Washington, anyone 

Last week President Carter finally 
responded to their pleas. Following the 
disclosure of still another study reinforc- 
ing the residents’ worst fears—that the 
chemical wastes may be causing genetic 
damage—Carter declared a state of emer- 





Cleanup crew putting a new clay covering over Love Canal 





Homeowners Leader Lois Gibbs relaying the word from Washington 





gency in the area, and empowered New 
York State and the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency to undertake the tem- | 
porary relocation of 710 families. Among 
them: the Kotts, three of whose chil- 
dren show a frightening tendency to- 
ward convulsions 

At costs that may run in excess of 
$30 million, the evacuees will be placed 
with relatives or friends, in motels and ho- 
tels and in a nearby Army barracks for 
up toa year, while further tests are made 
to see if they can ever go back home, as- 
suming they would want to. Even so, the 
anguished people of Love Canal, who 
would like Washington to buy them out, 
were not entirely satisfied. Before the 
President's action, they held two EPA of- 
ficials hostage for nearly six hours inside 
the abandoned house they use as head- 
quarters. They also staged a sit-in in the 
county legislative chamber. Said Mrs. Lois 
Gibbs, 29, president of the Love Canal 
Homeowners Association: “It’s not what 
we want, and it’s not what we intend to 
get. But at least it guarantees us clean, 
safe places to sleep while the Government 
makes up its mind about its next step.” 

So anxious were residents to seek 
sanctuary outside what New York’s Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey called this “‘neighbor- 
hood of fear” that some quickly started 
loading up their cars and 
departing within hours of 
“the Washington announce- 
ment. Explained Walter 

Mikula, 55, a construction 
worker who suffers from a 
neurological disorder: “You 
try to forget what's in the 
ground, in the air, in your 
home. But you can’t. You 
can’t put it out of your mind 
for a minute.” “Nobody 
should.” interjected Mrs 
Gibbs. “It’s an awful story.” 

The story began in the 

late 19th century when a 
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flamboyant entrepreneur named William 
T. Love started building the canal as 


ara Falls. But no more than a trench 
about a mile long and 15 yds. wide was 
| ever dug. In the late 1940s and early ‘50s, 
the abandoned canal’s new owner, Hook- 
er Chemical & Plastics Corp., used it as 
a convenient dump for the myriad toxic 
byproducts of its wares, including the 
residues of various powerful pesticides. 
In all, Hooker deposited some 20,000 
tons of chemical wastes into the old wa- 
terway—mostly contained in 55-gal. steel 
drums—before finally covering it up with 
dirt. In 1953 Hooker deeded the newly 
filled land to the Niagara Falls Board 
of Education for $1 as the site of a new 
school. And soon modest one-family 
homes began sprouting above the chem- 
ical graveyard. 

From the start, many residents were 
| uneasy. Children who went swimming in 
| a pond on the canal site developed pain- 
ful skin rashes. Youngsters were burned 
when they picked up “fire rocks,” chunks 
of phosphorus that exploded when tossed 
against the school’s brick walls. Residents 
also noticed an eerie luminescence over 
the dump site on damp summer nights. 

Inside nearby houses, thick, gummy 
substances began oozing through cellar 
walls and clogging sump pumps. Some 
houses were pervaded by strange smells 
that occupants said gave them headaches. 
Most puzzling, the incidence of serious ill- 
ness, including cancer, was much higher 
in this neighborhood than in other areas 
of Niagara Falls. Miscarriages seemed to 
occur frequently; and so many children 
were born with birth defects that street 
signs were posted warning motorists of 
deaf youngsters. Two of Alice Kline’s chil- 
dren are troubled; one is hyperactive, an- 
other developed an ulcer-like stomach 
condition at age seven. In an interview 
with TIME Correspondent Peter Stoler 
last week, she admitted: “I used to think 
that our house was cursed by a devil.” 








y 1978 the people of Love Canal got 

vivid proof that their devil was man- 
made. Heavy rains turned the former ca- 
nal into a quagmire of mud, puddled here 
and there by iridescent pools that fumed 
and bubbled. The landfill’s topsoil began 
to wash away, revealing Hooker's metal 
casks, some of them badly corroded and 
leaking their caustic contents. Says one 
state environmental official: “It was like 
a Hieronymus Bosch painting; it really 
| looked like hell.” 

Analysis revealed that the dump 
contained more than 80 different chemi- 
cals, including polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs), hexachlorocyclopentadiene (or 
C-56 for short), benzene, toluene, tetra- 
chloroethy!ene and other polysyllabic by- 
products of pesticide production. Some, 
like the powerful solvent dioxin, are sus- 
pected carcinogens. Still others cause ane- 
mia, loss of hair, seizures and skin rashes. 

Following the flight of the first group 





part of a scheme to industrialize Niag- | 
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Genetic Flap 


Bese finding of chromosome abnor- 
malities in residents of the Love 
Canal area was hardly surprising. It 
has long been known that the 46 pairs 
of rodlike structures that carry the ge- 
netic message in the nuclei of human 
cells can be damaged by environmen- 
tal factors, including certain chemi- 
cals. When that happens, the message 
may become jumbled, possibly increas- 
ing the risk of cancer. Some scientists 
say chromosome damage may also be 
linked with birth defects and sponta- 
neous abortion. But were the tests con- 
ducted by Houston’s Biogenics Corp. 
for the EPA a true index of genetic may- 
hem from Love Canal? 

Biogenics examined lymphocytes, 
or white blood cells, from 36 residents. 
In eleven it found problems—frag- 
ments of chromosomes, aberrant rings 
formed out of broken chromosome bits. 
That suggested 30% had chromosome 
damage, compared with less than 1% 
nationally. But other scientists consid- 
ered the tests far from conclusive. They 
had been given to people who already 
had health complaints rather than to 
a random sampling of Love Canalers. 
Nor did Biogenics follow the usual pro- 
cedure of comparing the results with 
studies of cells from a control group of 
similar age and sex. Other factors—ra- 
diation, drugs or viruses—could have 
produced similar results. 

Confronted by this criticism, Bio- 
genics’ scientific director, Dante Pic- 
ciano, refused to cooperate with EPA 
in an independent review. He also 
challenged the assertion that the study 
was biased toward those already ill: 
“We did not know who was sick and 
who wasn’t. The people were selected 
primarily on the basis of where they 
lived.” 

Whatever the case, shortly after 
the Biogenics findings became public, 
the results of another incriminating 
study were disclosed. Two Buffalo re- 
searchers, Drs. Beverly Paigen and 
Stephen Barron, found hints of pe- 
ripheral nerve damage (as indicated 
by the slowing of electrical impulses 
through the nerves) and related ail- 
ments, in a group of 35 Love Canal 
residents. 











of families, the state began constructing a 
drainage system aimed at preventing the 
chemicals stored in the corroding barrels 
from seeping into any more homes. But it 
got scant help from Hooker, which is now 
the target of a barrage of lawsuits totaling 
several billion dollars by the U.S. Justice 
Department, New York State and various 
residents. The company has consistently 
reminded critics that at the time it was 
done the dumping was legal and that it 
had waived all responsibility for the prop- 
erty when it was turned over to the school 





board. Hooker also insists there is no pos- | 


itive proof that its chemicals are to blame 
for the variety of illnesses. 

True enough, but the circumstantial 
case seems to be getting stronger. Last De- 
cember Mrs. Gibbs, in her own informal 
survey, found that only two of the eight 
women in the Love Canal area who gave 
birth in 1978 and 1979 had delivered nor- 
mal babies. In March, Cancer Researcher 
Beverly Paigen of the Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in nearby Buffalo told 
congressional investigators that the mis- 
carriage rate among women in the con- 
taminated sector was a startling 25.2% 
compared with 8.5% before they moved 
into the neighborhood. But what triggered 
the latest crisis was a study showing an un- 
usually high incidence of serious genetic 
damage among people living in the area. 
Conducted for the EPA by a small Hous- 
ton-based research lab, Biogenics Corp., 


the study showed abnormalities in the | 


chromosomes of eleven of the 36 area res- 


idents who were tested. 
| erp officials had hoped to review 
and double-check the findings, which 
quickly came under attack, before releas- 
ing them. But the report was leaked to 
some residents as well as the press. So, 
with little forewarning, a team of EPA of- 
ficials rushed to Niagara Falls, borrowed 
the Homeowners Association building 
and called in the study participants one 
by one to tell them the test results. 

For the eleven the news was devas- 
tating. “It was just the last straw,” says 
Phyllis Whitenight. Both she and her hus- 
band Leonard, a printer, had chromo- 
some abnormalities. In 1975 she lost a 
breast to cancer. Their son, Kevin, 10, 
has had unexplained stomach problems. 
Their daughter, Debbie, 26, was plagued 
as a child by rashes on her legs and throat 
infections; three years ago she miscarried. 
Said Whitenight: “We've lived in fear for 
a long time. Now we'll wonder what we've 
passed on to the children.” 

Barbara Quimby, 29, shares those 
fears. Her daughter, Brandy, 8, is men- 
tally retarded. Another daughter, Court- 
ney, 3, suffers severe breathing problems. 
Now Quimby has been told by a doctor 
that her own chromosome abnormalities 
increase her chances of developing can- 
cer as well as raising the risk of birth de- 
fects in any more children she might bear. 
Says she, fighting back the tears: “It gets 
to you, it really does.” = 
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DISCOVER AN 
EXCITING EXPERIENCE 
IN READY-MADE COCKTAILS. 


TASTE! 






B Co. Lawrenceburg. in and Fresno, Ca © 1980 






And we insist.on mixing with name-brand 
liquors only. Our own imported rum and 
tequila. Plus our famous whiskies, gin 
and vodka. After all, a cocktail is only 
as good as the liquor in it. And to 

keep fresh, we serve in resealable glass 
bottles, foam-wrapped to keep cool. 
Just open and pour 19 flavors, from 
coladas to classics like the Bloody 
Mary. In party-sie liter, 750 ml 

and 200 ml sizes. 20 to 40 Proof. 


COCKTAILSSAFORTWO' 


The Name To Look For In Quality Ready-Made Cocktails. 


They're tempting. They're tanta- 
lizing. They're Cocktails For Two: 
A party for your taste buds. Every 
flavor has that just-made 
taste you expect in bar-strength 
cocktails. The kind your favorite 
bartender makes. Since 
great taste like this starts 
with natural ingredients, 
we search the world for the fruits, 
herbs and spices we use for our flavors. 











The Chairman of General 





Mills knows what’ cooking. 


And as Chairman of the 1980 Payroll Savings Campaign, E. Robert Kinney knows just 
how to keep things cooking. But he and other members of the Committee are going to need your 
assistance in introducing the new U.S. Energy Savings Bond, Series EE, and promoting the 
Payroll Savings Plan to your employees. 


How your company will benefit. By promoting the Payroll Savings Plan, you'll be 
furnishing your employees with a valuable fringe benefit that will not only ease the way for 
them to save on a regular basis, but also prepare them for a more secure future. 


How your country will benefit. In addition, the Payroll Savings Plan provides a ready 
source of noninflationary financing for the Treasury. U.S. Energy Savings Bonds are the 
cornerstone of the Treasury's debt management program and as such are of vital importance 
in helping achieve the country’s goal of energy independence. 


So please do your part by offering your employees the opportunity to Take Stock in 
America with the regular purchase of United States Energy Savings Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


For more information, write to E. Robert Kinney, Chairman of the Board and CEO, 
General Mills, PO. Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 55440. 


1980 U.S. Industrial Payroll Savings Committee 


National Chairman Philip Caldwell Don D. Jordon George A. Stinson 
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Merit 
Pre-Empts | 
High lars. 








3 out of 4 smokers choose MERIT over leading high 
tar brands in tests comparing taste and tar levels. 





There's a low tar cigarette that's Smoker Preference: Among the 95% of 
challenging high tar smoking —and winning smokers stating a preference, the MERIT low 
The cigarette: MERIT WORE ES. tar/good taste combination was favored 3 to | 





over high tar leaders when tar levels were 
revealed! 

Long-Term Satisfaction: \n the latest survey 
of former high tar smokers who have switched 
to MERIT, 9 out of 10 reported they continue 
to enjoy smoking, are glad they switched, and 


*\—_ reported MERIT is the best-tasting 
ope low tar they've ever tried! 
Seo MERIT is the proven 
a 


taste alternative to high ; 
tar smoking 


High Tars Suffer Setback. 
Latest research proves smokers actually MERIT 


prefer MERIT over leading high tar Filter 
brands! 

Blind Taste Tests: \n tests where brand 
identity was concealed, a significant majority 
of smokers rated the taste of low tar 
MERIT as good as—or better than —leading 
high tar brands 










Even cigarettes having twice the tar! 


Kings: 8 mg‘‘tar’" 0.6 mg nicotine— 
100's Reg: 10 mg‘’tar!’0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 11 mg 
""tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 79 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 





© Philip Morris Inc, 1980 Kings & 100% 

















Ray Grebey and Marvin Miller after the final bargaining session 





Sport 








Clutch Compromise in the Ninth 


A last-minute deal averts a major league player strike 


s the major league baseball contract 
talks moved into the bottom of the 


| ninth last week, the deadlock took on a 


fantastical quality. Here were the owners 


| demanding in effect an agreement that 


would protect them from themselves. 
Here were the players, who make an av- 
erage of $130,000 a year, threatening to 


| strike like a bunch of coolies. Fans ev- 


erywhere could only hope that both sides 
would come to their senses before a sum- 
mer’s entertainment was dashed. 

Shortly before 5 a.m. Friday, a bleary- 
eyed Marvin Miller, executive director of 
the Players Association, and Ray Grebey, 
the owners’ negotiator, shook hands on 
what Miller called a “miracle” agreement 
that averted a walkout by the players. Left 
unresolved was the pivotal question of 
how a club should be compensated when 
one of its players turns free agent and is 
hired away by another team. But it ap- 
peared that the owners left the bargain- 
ing table with a narrow victory on this 
point, while losing gracefully on pensions 
and salaries. Admitted Phil Garner, sec- 
ond baseman and player representative 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates: “We had to give 
up a great deal to get a settlement. We 
don’t know if it’s going to be worth it in 
the long haul.” 

The current compensation procedure, 
under which a team losing a free agent is 
awarded an extra pick in the annual draft 
of amateur players, will remain in effect 
this year. The issue will be renegotiated 
next January, after a review by a com- 
mittee of player and management repre- 
sentatives. If no agreement results, the 
Owners can impose their own compensa- 
tion formula. The players reserved the 
right to strike in response. 





Under the owners’ proposal, any club 
signing a “premier” free agent (basically, 
one drafted by eight or more teams) would 
have to compensate the player’s old team 
with someone from its own 40-man ros- 
ter (up to 18 players could be protected). 


| But few clubs would risk signing any free 





agent but a superstar under that condi- 
tion. The proposal is designed to damp 
the salary explosion that has occurred 
since the reserve clause, which bound 
players to their original teams, was over- 
turned by an arbitrator in 1975. Today 
even middling players are being given 
$300,000 contracts. Unable to restrain 
themselves, the owners demanded statu- 
tory relief. Said Houston Astros Owner 
John McMullen: “You just can’t permit 
salaries to keep escalating like this.” 

The players won some major pock- 
etbook concessions. The minimum sala- 
ry for a first-year player, now $21,000, 
goes to $30,000 this season and $35,000 
by 1983. The ball clubs’ annual pension 
contribution rises from $8.3 million to 
$15.5 million, boosting retirement benefits 
60%. At age 50, a ten-year player can 
now collect $1,488 a month. 

Both the players’ Miller and the own- 
ers’ Grebey expressed satisfaction with 
the accord. “It’s good for everybody,” said 
Grebey. “The fans are going to see ball 
games, and that’s really what counts.” In- 
deed, the fear of sharply adverse public re- 
action to a strike kept both sides plug- 
ging away until a solution was found. Said 
Chicago White Sox Owner Bill Veeck: 
“We have enough disasters—Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, Miami, the economy. People 
need something that is stable. A strike 
would have been disastrous for the game 
and a disservice to the country.” 


— 


| longtime Editor Norman Cousins. In 1971 


— 
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Sunny Saturday | 


A new owner for the Review 





hen Carll Tucker bought the august 
Saturday Review in 1977, he de- 
scribed its typical reader as “somebody's 
aunt.” Unable to attract a younger au- 
dience of nieces and nephews, Tucker, 28, 
sold the ailing magazine last week to Rob- 
ert I. Weingarten, 38, owner of Financial 
World (circ. 59,000), an investment mag- 
azine. The purchase price was not re- 
vealed. Says Tucker, who will stay on as 
editor of Saturday Review (circ. 500,000): 
“Going at the speed we were going at, we 
weren't going to get from here to there.” 
Founded in 1924, Saturday Review 
flourished in the 50s and ’60s as a staid | 
journal of politics and literature under 





it was sold to entrepre- 
neurs Nicolas Charney 
and John Veronis, who 
turned the magazine into 
four separate monthlies 
on arts, education, sci- 
ence and society. The 
new format was confus- 
ing to readers and finan- 
cially ruinous. Saturday 
Review went bankrupt in 
1973, and Cousins came 
to the rescue. He ran it 
for the next four years 
and converted it -to 











a fortnightly. Under 
Tucker, the magazine 
added more reportage - 
and brighter graphics. Buyer Weingarten 
But it continued losing 
between $500,000 and $1 million a year. 
(To keep losses from going even higher, 
Tucker changed it back toa monthly with 
the May issue, out this week.) Earlier this 
year, Tucker came close to selling the 
magazine to CBS, but the communications 
giant bailed out at the last moment. 
Weingarten plans to focus his new 
property more narrowly on the arts, intro- 
duce a new design and 
make more generous use 
of color. He says, “There 
is a traditional interest 
among Saturday Review 
readers in books, movies, 
theater, recordings and 
cultural travel, like the 
Cannes Film Festival. 
The magazine has not 
been talking to those in- 
terests.” Though proud 
of Saturday Review's 
heritage, Weingarten in- 
sists he is not embarked 
on a sentimental jour- 





ney. Says he: “Maga- 
zines have to be run to 
make money.” @ Seller Tucker 
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Theater 








Jest Match 


A COUPLA WHITE CHICKS SITTING 
AROUND TALKING 
by John Ford Noonan 





hatever the sociological pressure 

gauges are recording on the state of 
women’s lib, Playwright Noonan has 
written a lighter-than-air comedy on fe- 
male bonding. 

At first glance, the women in this two- 
character play seem singularly unbond- 
able. Maude Mix (Susan Sarandon) is a 
prim, orderly Westchester housewife. Her 
decorator-designed kitchen qualifies as 
a picture spread in Better Homes and Gar- 





Brennan and Sarandon in White Chicks 
Folding laundry or disco dancing. 


dens, and her life seems to mirror her 
kitchen. 

When the curtain rises, Maude is me- 
ticulously folding laundry and baking 
chocolate chip cookies for charity. As if 
to modify these rituals, she breaks into a 
wild disco dance to the strains of Gimme 
Shelter. 

Enter her new lawn-distance neigh- 
| bor. Hannah Mae Bindler (Eileen Bren- 

nan), a Lone-Star State émigrée, is wear- 

ing a garish outfit, and her accessories are 
| an unstoppered tongue and the musk of 
a rampant libido. Culture clash soon gives 
way to kaffeeklatsch. Maude reveals that 
her husband is off on one of his adulter- 
ous secretarial safaris. Despite having suf- 
fered the occasional infidelity, Hannah 
Mae claims that her husband Carl Joe 
“don’t take a breath unless I say, ‘Carl 
Joe, breathe.’ ” 

The two women head for Manhattan 
and a weekend of retaliatory hedonism. 








~—— 
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They swear to enjoy a monthly weekend 
sabbatical from their spouses. Maude de- 
livers an impassioned emancipation proc- 
lamation. Smashing jars of preserves on 
the immaculate floor, she vows: “I here- 
by relinquish my addiction to everything 
being where it oughta be! ... I salute the 
few guys who have something to offer and 
wish death on the rest!!” 

In White Chicks, Noonan seems to 
put forth the disputable proposition that if 
women act as predators and treat men as 
sex objects, the grievances between the 
sexes will be solved. Mostly he concen- 
trates on his strength, which is poker- 
faced parodies of attitudes and language, 
and he plays his best lines close to the jest. 

Director Dorothy Lyman has meshed 
the two women’s disparate natures with 
the controlled firmness of the potter's 
hand. Brennan has the personality of a 
vulnerable bulldozer, while Sarandon arcs 
over and under her emotional crises like 
adolphin — T.E. Kalem 


Pure Magic 


BLACKSTONE! 
Directed and Choreographed 
by Kevin Carlisle 





“Mi agic,” said Harry Blackstone, the 
great magician, is “nothing but 
pure psychology—applied in the right 
place.” That is probably as succinct a def- 
inition of the illusionist’s art as anyone 
will ever come up with. What Blackstone 
discovered was not that audiences can be 
fooled. It was rather that they long to be 
fooled and are willing accomplices along 
the way. 

Before he died in 1965, Blackstone ap- 
parently gave most of his secrets, and 
much of his orotund manner, to Harry 
Jr., who brings all of the old tricks, and a 
few new ones, to Broadway. The new, 
modernized Blackstone slices a woman in 
half with a 36-inch rotary saw; he makes 


an elephant disappear; he turns a lady | 
into a tiger. Birds vanish, and an eagle | 


suddenly materializes. A glowing light 
bulb leaves the stage and floats up the 
aisles, with the magician close behind, 
spinning a hoop around it to show that 
there are no hidden wires. Thirteen grown 
men, volunteers all, tie Blackstone into 
knots—which he breaks faster than you 


can say his name. He is also assisted by a | 


camel, a donkey, a baby rabbit, an or- 
chestra and a 
enthusiastic dancers. 

Blackstone! is, in short, an updated 
version of a show that has been delight- 
ing audiences for years. Forget the fact 
that the dances look as if they had been 
choreographed by the quarterback of the 
Los Angeles Rams. Forget, too, the fact 
that the corn in Blackstone’s patter is as 
high as his elephant’s eye. His show 
is fun. — Gerald Clarke 


troupe of young and | 


iItalo-Boffo 


PASSIONE by Albert Innaurato 





f a rat designed a kitchen, this would 

be it. Everything is dingy, dirty, tattle- 
tale gray. The refrigerator, the table, the 
washer—name it—it is dusty and either 
sags or tilts. At stage left is the ad- 
joining bedroom, crammed with card- 
board boxes. 

Like a canny Hollywood factotum, 
Playwright Innaurato has followed Gem- 
ini with Gemini IT. Again, he writes about 
an Italo-American clan at warmer than 
room temperature. The emotionally sup- 
purating wounds are redder than the red 


= Me 


Stiller and Paton in Passione 





Either sagging or tilting. 


badge of self-exonerating cowardice. 
Again, rollicking ethnic humor is couched 
in lacerating ethnic self-contempt. Some- 
one ought to write a term paper inves- 
tigating why almost all of the great U.S. 
| comics on radio, stage, screen or TV come 
| from ethnic enclaves. 

The plot line: Aggy (Angela Paton), 
ex-Wife from hillbilly country, remeets 
ex-Husband Berto (Jerry Stiller), a failed 
inventor. Her ostensible purpose is repos- 


| session of mingy personal belongings. Her 





| toasty-warm, sentimental, well-endowed 
Mediterranean stud. 

| Among those who provide percussive 
laughter, note well Aggy’s Ozark sister 
Sarah (Sloane Shelton). Some gratuitous 
violence mars Passione, but the chances 
are that Innaurato’s play, now at off- 
Broadway's Playwrights Horizons The- 
ater, will prove to be a long-term box- 
Office hit. — T.E.K. 





real purpose: repossession of Hubby, a | 
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-Cinema 





| olson) is a writer who claims 
| that he is looking for a quiet 





i 


LF 





Jack Nicholson, with a mind to murder, is isolated with his family in a deserted hotel; Shelley Duvall plays his terrified wife 


Red Herrings and Refusals 





THE SHINING Directed by Stanley Kubrick 
Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick and Diane Johnson 


f one is determined to find a super- 

natural explanation for the strange 
goings-on in the old, grand, snowbound 
hotel in the Rockies, it is just barely pos- 
sible to do so. But Stanley Kubrick really 
does not care. His adaptation of The Shin- 
ing, Stephen King’s pulpy haunted-house 
novel, keeps forcing reasonable—or non- 
occult—interpretations on the behavior, 
variously bonkers and bloody, that his 
camera records with its customary ele- 
gance. Whether his stylistic mastery and 
rigorous intelligence will carry this film to 
commercial success with the bedrock au- 
dience for horror—a young crowd that 
likes its metaphysics murky and its men- 
aces crude—is problematical. But it is im- 
possible not to admire Kubrick for flout- 
ing conventional expectations of his 
horror film just as he did those of the sci-fi 
tale in 2001. 

The situation is classic. Reasons for 
juxtaposing the ordinary with 
the ominous must be found. A 
scheme for keeping the two 
sequestered until they have 
worked out their destiny must 
be set forth. The everyday ele- 
ment is represented by the Tor- 
rance family. Dad (Jack Nich- 


place to work; Mom (Shelley 
Duvall) has no apparent inter- 
ests other than her family’s 
welfare. Their son (Danny 


Lloyd) has an angelic face and Danny Lloyd 





a sweet spirit. The dreadful is ostensibly 
represented by the hotel they are hired to 
watch over when it is closed for the win- 
ter. Its vastness is emphasized by its emp- 
tiness. It does not so much shelter the fam- 
ily group as threaten to swallow them up, 
especially after snow cuts them off from 
the world. The place has the requisite 
haunted history. Years ago, another care- 
taker murdered his wife and daughters 
and then killed himself there. 

From the start Kubrick hints at rever- 
sals to come. There is something false in 
Nicholson’s bonhomie as he applies for 
the job. Shortly thereafter a history of 
drifting and alcoholism is casually allud- 
ed to. This man may not be the usual hor- 
ror-story victim of the inexplicable. Quite 
the opposite; one begins to wonder if he 
might not turn out to be the source of the 
story’s evil instead of its plaything. Then, 
too, his son’s gifts for precognition and te- 
lepathy, also quickly estab- 
lished, do not seem to be evi- 
dence of demonic possession of 
the sort that The Exorcist and 
The Omen have conditioned 
audiences to expect from pret- 
ty children who act strangely. 
Rather, one comes to realize 
that these are defense mecha- 
nisms developed by a mind 
desperately reaching for weap- 
ons against the father’s erratic 
behavior. 

Once the Torrances are 
settled in, Kubrick refuses to 
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characterize the hotel as a conventionally 
haunted house. Its corridors are brightly 
lit, nothing goes bump in the night. Even 
the strange visions, when they begin to ap- 
pear, are not necessarily to be seen as 
spooky apparitions, but as the hallucina- 
tions of a mind—Nicholson’s—allowing 
itself to be drawn toward the violent con- 
clusion the child has foreseen. 

This is a movie of false clues and red 
herrings. It is a measure of Kubrick’s art- 
istry that he states his only supernatural 
theme, that of reincarnation, so lightly 
that it could be missed entirely. One has 
to connect the enigmatic scene involving 
a nude woman in Room 237 with the 
film’s last image, of a photograph taken in 
1921, in order to apprehend it. That, too, 
could be a false clue, since everything 
Nicholson does can be attributed to psy- 
chosis, to a weakened mind placed under 
intolerable pressure by isolation. 





t is a daring thing the director has done, 

this bleaching out of all the cheap 
thrills, this dashing of all the hopes one 
brings to what is, after all, advertised as “a 
masterpiece of modern horror.” Certainly 
he has asked much of Nicholson, who 
must sustain attention in a hugely unsym- 
pathetic role, and who responds with a 
brilliantly crazed performance. 

It may be that this is a canonical work, 
something that only those who find Stan- 
ley Kubrick to be one of the world’s great 
living film artists will respond to. By tak- 
ing a book by an author who is at the cen- 
ter of the craze for the supernatural, and 
turning it into a refusal of and subtle 
comment on that loopy cultural phenom- 
enon, Kubrick has made a movie that will | 
have to be reckoned with on the highest | 
level. — Richard Schickel 
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In simple terms, why every Honda 
has front-wheel drive. 


Have you noticed how more and more car manufacturers 
are switching to front-wheel drive these days? 

We’re not surprised. We knew the advantages of front- 
wheel drive a long, long time ago. 

In fact, only Honda has sold all its cars in the U.S. with 
front-wheel drive and a transverse-mounted engine. (Not to men- 
tion having sold more than anyone else too.) 

So just what ave the advantages? 

For a start, we’ve designed a car that’s smaller on the 
outside but with more than enough room inside for both driver 
and passengers. 

This is partly due to the fact that there’s no driveshaft 
running through the passenger compartment. So your passen- 
gers have more foot and legroom. 


PRELUDE he CIVIC: DX 


© 1980 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 


Eliminating the driveshaft also reduces another problem. 
Because the driveshaft can be a source of noise and vibration. 

But the advantages of front-wheel drive don’t just stop at 
improved space utilization and comfort. 

Front-wheel drive puts more of the weight on the front 
driving wheels. That means better traction. 

And since driving power is applied in the direction the car 
is being steered, it helps you through the turns. 

We could go on. But the only way to really appreciate our 
front-wheel drive is to test-drive a Honda yourself. 

The Honda Civic. The car that was named MotorTrend 
magazine’s Import Car of the Year. 

The Accord. Our luxury car. 

And the Prelude. Our idea of a sports car. 

They all have front-wheel drive. 

So if that’s what you’re looking for in a car, it’s worth remem- 
bering that Honda is out in front all the way. 


We make it simple. 
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Science 


..then kicks nuclear package out of earth orbit. 


@ 


tl 


leaves 
shuttle... . 


Booster 
rejoins 
shuttle. 


Rocket in package is fired, 
settling container 
intg solar orbit. 


Package perpetually orbits sun 
midway between Venus and earth. 





Nuclear Dump in the Heavens 


Using the space shuttle to “bury” radioactive wastes 


s the poisoning of Love Canal painful- 

ly shows, the problem of ordinary 
chemical pollution is horrendous enough. 
| But potentially worse is the dilemma of 
how to dispose of radioactive wastes. 
Though countless schemes have been pro- 
posed for sealing the deadly stuff deep 
within the earth, few people seem willing 
to live on or near such a “hot” burial 
ground. Now scientists are suggesting an- 
other idea: banish the nuclear-age gar- 
bage to far-off space, using NASA’s shuttle 
as a kind of celestial dump truck when it 
finally flies, probably early next year. 

The space option for nuclear waste is 
not exactly a new idea. It has long been 
apparent that the safest incinerator for 
such material would be the nuclear fires 
of the sun. But solar burial has one over- 
whelming drawback: sending a rocket spi- 
raling into the sun with a nuclear cargo 
would require extremely high speeds and 
prodigious amounts of fuel, as would the 
alternative of sending it out of the solar 
system. The nearby moon, on the other 
hand, is more accessible, but contaminat- 
ing that pristine surface would surely cre- 
ate an international furor. Nor would pub- 
lic concern be less if the debris were left 
circling the earth, with the potential of be- 
coming a nuclear Skylab. 

Yet there may be a safe and accept- 
able nuclear depot in the heavens. Three 
space engineers writing in the journal As- 
tronautics & Aeronautics suggest parking 
the dangerous debris in an orbit far from 
any living thing, midway between the 
earth’s own path around the sun and that 
of the neighboring planet Venus. Left 
there, say Claude Priest and Robert Nix- 
on of NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter and Eric Rice of the Battelle Labo- 
ratories in Columbus, it would never come 
closer to the earth than 22.5 million km 
(14 million miles). The scheme would also 
be cheaper than sending the waste into 
the sun. Best of all, say the engineers, the 
garbage would remain locked in its orbit 
for at leasta million years 

They admit that their brainstorm has 
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some shortcomings. Because of the shut- 
tle’s small payload, only the most haz- 
ardous fission byproducts could be con- 
sidered for launch. They would also 
require almost foolproof packaging— 
probably a hardened mix of metals and 
ceramic encased in stainless steel spheres. 
As a precaution against a crash during 
lift-off or in the early stages of the jour- 
ney, the spheres would be carried in an 
aerodynamically shaped container with 
heat shielding. That would enable them 
to survive a fiery plunge back into the at- 
mosphere without spreading radioactive 
debris round the earth. 


| eter a trajectory that minimized 
passage over land, the shuttle would 
carry its hot cargo into earth orbit. Then 
the crew would deploy a giant mechan- 
ical arm and guide the nuclear package, 
together with a booster rocket, out of the 
cargo bay. After backing the shuttle a safe 
distance away, the astronauts would fire 
the booster, kicking the nuclear package 
out of earth orbit and hurtling it sunward. 
The booster would be detached and 
steered back into the cargo bay for re- 
turn to earth and reuse on further mis- 
sions, like the shuttle itself. Meanwhile, 
after a journey of about 160 days, anoth- 
er rocket in the nuclear waste package 
would be fired by remote control, this time 
braking the container and letting it settle 
into a permanent solar orbit between 
earth and Venus. 

The authors acknowledge that the 
most careful preparations would offer no 
absolute guarantee against the workings 
of Murphy’s Law (what can go wrong, 
will). But, they say, the risks are clearly 
calculable and precautions can be taken 
Their enthusiasm is apparently shared in 
Washington. Last week, as part of a joint 
program with the Department of Ener- 
gy, NASA awarded a $296,000 contract to 
the Boeing Co. Its purpose: to start up a 
four-year study on the possibility of ex- 
ercising the space option for ridding the 
earth of nuclear wastes = 





| ered around the lady. Ling-Ling was 


| the insemination, but the sperm count 


Pandaring 
Aiding nature 


“In all the encounters, it was obvious 
that the male and female were excited and | 
sexually interested in each other. She was 
willing and he was anxious, but they just | 
couldn't coordinate their efforts.” 


N 0, this is not an excerpt from the lat- 
est report on human sexual inadequa- 
cy by Masters and Johnson. It is the direc- 
tor of Washington's National Zoo, Theo- 
dore Reed, explaining why the capital’s 
popular pair from Peking, the giant pan- 
das Ling-Ling and Hsing-Hsing, have 
failed to produce offspring in three years 
of bumbling attempts. 

Last week the zoo took matters into 
its own hands. Her bleating and scent 
marking tipped off officials that the fe- 
male Ling-Ling was in heat, an event 
that lasts a scant five days each spring. 
So a team of 13, including Head Veter- 
inarian Mitchell Bush and Anesthesi- 
ologist Michael Abramowitz of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Children’s Hospital, gath- 


anesthetized, then inseminated with ap- 
proximately 3.2 cc of semen that had 
been collected from Hsing-Hsing last year 
and frozen. (Fresh semen had been col- 
lected from Hsing-Hsing shortly before 


was considered too low for conception.) 
To improve the odds that the artificial 
union would work, the team inseminated 
Ling-Ling again 24 hours later. 

The gestation period for pandas is 
about five months, and it will take almost 
4% months for the first signs of pregnan- 
cy to appear—a swelling of Ling-Ling’s 
breasts as she gets ready to nurse. Thus 
far only the Chinese have successfully 
bred a panda by artificial means. But such 
human intervention is becoming increas- 
ingly prudent. In the past five years, earth- 
quakes and the natural disappearance of 
their major food, the arrow bamboo, have 
killed at least a tenth of China's giant pan- 
das. Today only about 1,000 remain in 
the wild. mn 


ap 








SM ag tre Vs a 
Ling-Ling nuzzles Hsing-Hsing 
Willing, anxious and bumbling 
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A great man admits his mistakes. 
A great pen erases them. 


EraserSMate TwW200 
The ballpoint pen that erases as easily as a pencil. 


New from PAPER SMATE. $750 (3 <1 ote conen 
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A thirst for living. . .a taste for fine Scotch. 





Photographed at the North Pole latitude 90" N . longetude 0 





DR.JACK WHEELER 





PAST: Born in Los Angeles in 1943, having your mortal soul purged with 
Jack Wheeler climbed the Matterhorn, the emetic of High Adventure 

swam the Hellespont, slew the TCH: Dewar’s “White Label"® 
fabled Man Killing Tiger of Dalat fp ecUlrnitdeted bid 

and lived among aegis sometimes with soda, but always 
headhunters. By the age of 1 with friends 


American Geographical Society, 
and founder of Wheeler Adventures 
in Las Vegas 


PLANS: “To help people realize 

that great adventures require 

neither wealth nor special physical 
abilities.” Having led the world’s 

first commercial tours of the North 
Poles (magnetic and geographic), he 
plans next to retrace the routes of 
famous explorers, from Ulysses 

to Hannibal to Marco Polo 


PHILOSOPHY: (Ph.D. USC) “Life 
lasts but the snap of a finger. What a 
waste, what a shame, to be lowered 
away for all eternity without once 





PRESENT: Author of The Adventurer's 
Guide, Expedition Leader for the 4 (0 Sethe 


Dewar's 
never varies. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 8 PROOF 
© SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO NY.NY 





| morning or on weekends. | 


_ Science | 


Noisy Windmill 


Shushing the swish-swish 








| 

TT world’s largest windmill began op- | 

erating last year in Boone, N.C. With | 
blades that stretch 60 meters (200 ft.) from 
up to Up and can generate 2,000 kw of 
electricity, it is also, it seems, the world’s 
noisiest. Besides dominating the scenic 
Blue Ridge Mountains landscape—or de- 
spoiling it, as some of those living near 
by complain—the monster rattles win- 
dows, bounces cups and saucers and cre- 

ates an irritating swish-swish 
Surprised by this unexpected noise 
pollution from an experimental power 

plant that was supposed to be almost en- | 
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World's largest windmill in Boone, N.C. 


The monster rattled windows, shook cups. 





tirely free of environmental headaches, 
engineers from the U.S. Department of 
Energy and NASA flocked to Boone (pop 
8,754). Their findings: though the very 
low-frequency sound waves (about 2 cy- 
cles per sec.) from the windmill are below 
the usual range of human hearing, they 
can be amplified by wind and weather 
conditions and the terrain over which 
they are directed and thus become power- 
ful enough to vibrate objects in the home 
Muffling the wind machine may force | 
a major retooling of the $6 million proj- 
ect, including a change of blades and elec- 
trical generators to allow for slower ro- 
tation. It may also require a reorientation 
of the basic design, so that future wind- 
mills face into the wind rather than away 
from it. Meanwhile, the Department of 
Energy has given Boone some temporary 
relief. Until some way can be found to | 
hush the noisy blades, they will no longer | 
be allowed to whirl at night, in the early 
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"George is snorkeling, 
e kids are playing tennis, 
and | havent washed 
a dish ina week: 


When George suggested 
we take the whole family 
on a Club Med vacation 
| was a bit skeptical 
| didn't know tf the kids 
would have a good time. 
| didn't know if ‘od have 
a good time Well, to 
make a long story short, 
we compared prices, 
decided to go, and we 
loved it 

"Club Med is the per- 
fect place for the whole 
family There are miles of 
snow white beaches 
where | could walk for 
hours or just relax in the 
warm sun. For George 
and the kids there was 
volleyball, wind-surfing, 
snorkeling, tennis and 
dozens of other activities 
And most were abso- 
lutely free Even the les- 
sons you take from the 
Club Med instructors 
were free Because 
everything was paid for 
in advance. airfare, trans- 
portation, room, meals 
entertainment, even tips 
We figured that a com- 
parable vacation with all 


*For complete iniormation on ag 





these extras would have 
cost us much more 

“Because of the kids, 
we chose a village that 
offered a carefully super- 
vised Mini Club® for chil- 
dren agec 4 and up 
That way they played with 
children their own age 
and we got to be off by 
ourselves for a while 

“The best part for me 
was that |! didn't have to 
fix a meal or wash a dish 
during my entire vaca- 
tion. At breakfast and 
lunch, Club Med set up a 
lavish buffet, with supper 
served family style. And 
there was free wine with 
lunch and dinner! There 
was also a disco with live 
entertainment every 
night After a week at 
Club Med, we have only 
one question. Which of 
their 79 otner villages will 
we visit next year? 

“For more information 
on Club Med just contact 
your Travel Agent or clip 
out this coupon. Then, get 
ready for a really wonder- 
ful vacation.” 


See your travel agent or mail to Club Med, Inc TS 
PO Box 233. West Hempstead, NY 11552 

Yes I'd like to find out more about Club Med 

Send me the tree, 4-color brochure that tells it all 

Are you currently a Club Med member? 

O Yes ONo 
Name (please print). 
Address e 




















equirements and facilities. consult your Travel Agent 


TOMORROW THEY'LL BE CLIMBING THE ROCKIES. 





EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE.” 
VISIT AS MANY OF OUR 407 CITIES AS YOU CAN FOR $426-459:* 


Why take an ordinary vacation? 
Take one to the limit. See the sights of one 
city, relax with friends in another. Then 
explore the mountains, or island-hop in 
the Caribbean. 

You can do it all for one low price. 
With Eastern’s Unlimited Mileage Fare. 

For two adults traveling together 
(or | adult and 2 children ages 2-11) it’s 
only $428-$459* per adult. Alone it’s 
$528-$567.** And for children ages 2-11 
it’s just $228-$243* each. 

Best of all, there’s no limit on how 
many places you can go. Your travel just 
has to be for 1 to 3 weeks and booked in 
advance. Call your travel agent or Eastern 
Airlines soon. 

So you have enough time to plan 
an extraordinary, unlimited vacation. 


INTERNATIONAL? 
The Bahamas 
Freeport 
Nassau 
Bermuda 
Caribbear 
Antigua, W.! 
Bart 9s, WI 
Dom, Republic 
Santo Di 
Guadeloupe 
Hait 
Jamaica 
Montego B 
Martinique 
Puerto Rico 
San Juar 


St. Croix, V1 





Ww 
ucia, WI 
St. Maarten 
St. Thomas, \ 
Trinidad 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Acapulcc 
Cancur 


Cozumel 





DOMESTIC 
Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque 


Bostor 
Buftal 


ymbdia 
mb 





High Point 
Winston-Saler - 
Greenville igh, Pa 
Spartanburg, S.C Portland, Oregor 
Hartiord n Providence, F.! 
Springfie Raleigh, Durharr 
) Reno, Nev 
Richrr ond. Vi 


Bradentor 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle 
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Clearwater, Fla 

xcson, Ariz * 
shington, D.C 
st Palm Beach, Fla 





EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY... 


*Prices quoted are coach fares and vary depending on taxes for routes flown. Two-stopover minimun in different cities is required 
Stopovers in originating city not permitted except to change planes. Seats are limited, must be reserved and purchased at least 
7 days in advance, and not available over certain peak holiday periods. Itinerary may not be changed after initial departure 
Unlimited Mileage Fare passengers on Eastern’s Trans-Con travel in Cabin 2. Fares subject to change 











| DOUBLE YOUR 
OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY. 


Everyone knows that word pro- __ trieval. Record processing. Sending can master an inexpensive Lexitron 
cessors can double the output ofa _ messages over communications VT word processor in just hours. 
: typist. Lexitron word processors do lines. Creating typeset documents. Get one or a dozen today. It starts 
even more. They improve the pro- Revising and printing texts.And _ you on the road to the automated 
ductivity of dozens of non-typing tapping computer processors and _ office of tomorrow. Call your local 
jobs as well. File, storage and re- —_ data bases. Anyone in your office —_ Lexitron representative. 


Another Raytheon 
Intelligent Associate 
Product. 







Lexitron Corporation 
9600 DeSoto Avenue 


Chatsworth, CA 913 
(213) 882-5040 


A Raytheon Company 
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WHAT'S INIT 


FOR YOU? 


American announces a new decade 
of air freight service. 


These days a lot of people in the freight business 
are making a lot of claims about their service. But 
we want you to know that we ve been in the busi- 
ness for 50 years, and nobody is more committed 
to air freight than American Airlines. In fact, we 
can respond to your freight needs in more ways 
than any other single carrier 

That's a nice pat on the back for ourselves 
But what's in it for you? 


Full Range of Services 


American is a unique full-service freight airline 
that can ship literally anything from a small parcel 
to a giant 20-foot container door-to-door, and we 
have a whole family of containers in between 

Our fleet of wide-body and narrow-body 
freighters, plus some 900 daily passenger flights, 
offers scheduling that lets us match up with 
virtually any freight requirement 

American's Priority Parcel Service can get 
your small parcel to anywhere we fly in the con 
tinental U.S. ina matter of hours, with a 100% 
door-to-door guarantee* We also serve Canada, 
the Bahamas, Bermuda and the Caribbean. And 
with our interline connections, we can send your 
small parcel anywhere in the world 

For larger freight shipments that have to get 
there fast, use our expressAAir service. It takes 
the panic out of last-minute shipping because we 
guarantee to get your freight on a flight confirmed 
to you 


AmericanAirlines Freight System 


P.O. Box 61616, Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, Texas 75261U.S.A 





And computer tracking keeps us in touch 
with your shipment at all times 


Competitive Prices 


Depending on what you want to ship, and where 
and when you want to ship it, our prices can be 
very compatible with your individual needs. Talk to 
us and we think you'll be pleasantly surprisec 

In some instances, you may even find our service 
less expensive than ground transportation 


Ask Us To Prove It 


The point is, whatever you need to ship, and 
wherever you need to ship it, your best bet is to 
get iton American. Want proof? Call us, or fill out 
the coupon and mail it today 

*100% refund tor munental U Canada Puerto hice 


Jon the flight selected. Fo! 


cal Amencan Airlines Frevgt ystern Representatiy 


Islands only. if not accommodate 
contact your 
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American Airlines Freight System 
P.O. Box 61616 
Dallas/Fort Worth Airport, Texas 75261 
| want to know 
Freight System 
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Weve made some changes to 
light up the world’s 

great contemporary art 

that hangs on our walls 

and moves across our screens 
and plays on our stages 

and dances on our floors. 





Were expanded and renewed. 
THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
237 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 943-7755 





Now you can stay at a Ramada 
Resort and Casino in the world’s 
most exciting city. Ramada 

takes pride in announcing its 
ownership of the new Tropicana 





Hotel, American home of the 


Folies Bergere. 
The new Tropicana, symbol 
luxury and entertainment in 


of 


Las Vegas, with two great show- 


TROPICANA 


A Ramada Resort and 


DT hale 





rooms, five specialty restaurants 
and 1,100 magnificent rooms. 
Call toll free for reservations 
(800) 228-2828 or call your 
travel agent. 
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> new kind of media buy 


Medi dia Networks 





(affectionately 
s MNI) binds 
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1 your target 
om a state to 






a certain side of {town 
Because you c get much more 
e than that MN eliminates the 
e usually built into a medic buy 
1d of using y Dur money to talk 
> indifferent alo h the in 
ted, y jressing 
> heart our busine 
The c of all this 
you can now auth rd to 
repeat your ad. Ar : 
id the obvious benefit of that is that 
by talking to the right people the right num 
er of times, youre a ‘achieving precisely the 
kind of imy that's outlandishly expensive 
ar 1YW. vhere e . 
“Yet, at the same time as youre | inleas hing ‘ 
this media blitz thr gh MNI, youre ma coat the \ 
st prudent, almost guarded, use of 
ugh generalities. Fora lengthy conversa- 
sailor MNI to yourspecificneeds 
1 at (312) 828-9810 
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| CLARK 











Between our five locations and the giant 15-acre 
Central Parts Division located right here in Chicago, 

needed parts for your lift truck are only minutes 
away. And they’re all GENUINE Clark parts, designed 
and built specifically for your Clark lift truck. When 

considering your next lift truck, think about 
replacement parts. Then think Clark. 


CLARKLIFT OF CHICAGO 


WAUKEGAN NORTH MIDWAY SOUTH HAMMOND 
89 Noll St. 5250 N. River Rd. 7000 W. 63rd St. 11033 S. Langley 7939 New Jersey 
336-3550 678-3120 586-6300 264-1900 (219) 844-7200 
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be in two different places at the same time | 
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But you can with the Hitachi VT-7500A portable VK- C770 
video system. While you were enjoying your trip, your Portable 
Hitachi VT-7500A was home recording up to six ——e 
hours of viewing pleasure on a single T-120 tape — 


as many as five of your favorite TV programs within Up to 6 Hours of 

a one week period. Recording 

wien ouceldhone ten ewes Pe Eagptouse Computer 
ve in 1 Wi 

you to record those special moments. So that when Timer (5 Programe tn eck) 

you came home, you could have turned your trip Triple Speed Playback for 

into a TV special for all your friends to enjoy. Program Search 


VT-7500A PORTABLE VTR 


HITACHI 


When a company cares, it shows 


Hitachi Sales Corporation of America: 40) West Artesia Bivd . Compton, California 90220 Tel. (213) 537.83) 

















Arrivederci, Roma 


TIME OF DESECRATION by Alberto Moravia; Translated by Angus Davidson 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 376 pages; $12.95 


F peor Rome bestowed laws, roads, 
imperial machismo, crucifixions, /a 
dolce vita and the drama of decline and 
fall, the longest-running show in West- 
ern history. The city continues to give 
the impression of crumbling into its own 
ruins, its reputation as decadence cen- 
tral cheered on by Fellini and Gore Vidal. 
But like a Verdi heroine dying with a 
knife in her breast, Rome continues to 
sing impressively. 

No modern Italian knows this role 
better than Alberto Moravia, who has 
been Italy’s leading literary celebrity for 
half a century. His first novel, The Time 
of Indifference (1929), scrutinized the 
bourgeoisie and the coming of Mussolini. 
His anti-Fascism and pungent tales 
gained audiences throughout Europe and 
the U.S. Films were based on his work, 
notably Two Women, which established 
Sophia Loren as a serious actress. To- 
day his own scripts, movie reviews and 
articles are as much a part of Roman 
life as the traffic. In addition, Moravia 
benefits from the special relationship Eu- 
ropean authors have with their readers. 
Strangers greet him on the street, and 
journalists constantly seek his opinions. 
At 72 he still considers himself one of 
Rome's foremost “emergency intellectu- 
als,” a cultural SWAT team always ready 
to sign a petition, write protest letters or 
give interviews for liberal causes. 

Such combat has not hindered Mo- 
ravia’s career. His entwined political and 
sexual themes were assured attention by 
strictures from i/ Duce and the Vatican. 
His latest novel, La Vita Interiore (The 
Internal Life), was banned last year 
under Italy’s broad obscenity laws. 
The old national debate over cen- 
sorship was rekindled; Moravia’s 
gray head bloomed once again on 
magazine covers, and brawls erupted 
at public meetings where sections 
of the novel were read aloud. 

Translated into English as Time 
of Desecration, the book arrives like 
an immigrant with a pocketful of 
soft currency. It is difficult to imag- 
ine how an obscenity case about a 
piece of Italian fiction will cause a 
stir in the U.S., where hard-core por- 
nography can be bought openly in 
Mom-and-Pop candy stores. Fur- 
thermore, as Moravia readers might 
suspect, there is nothing pornograph- 
ic about the novel. It is, in fact, high- 
ly moral and antierotic. The author 
has always treated unaffectionate sex 
as symptomatic of public disinte- 
gration and spiritual malaise. The 
more convoluted the sex, the more 
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Alberto Moravia 
A pocketful of soft currency. 


















disturbed the character or the society. 
Still, it is easy to see why Italy’s guard- 
ians of public morals are upset. The novel 
is a highly styled fictional essay that de- 
picts the middle class as wallowing neu- 
rotically in money and flesh while young 
terrorists wait in the wings to put them 
out of their misery. 

Viola is a rich American-born Ital- 
ian who yearns to make love to her 
adopted teen-age daughter while being 
sodomized by the family business ad- 
viser. Translation: international capital- 
ism and/or the bourgeoisie without so- 
cial roots and responsibilities are oral 
and anal erotics seeking to relieve their 
anxieties with kinks and the false se- 
curity of filthy lucre. When the psycho- 
symbolism hits your eye like a big pizza 
pie, that’s definitely not amore. 

Daughter Desideria does not think 
so either. She is shocked out of an obese 
adolescence by her mother’s goings-on. 
As her name suggests, Desideria has ob- 
sessions and longings of her own. She is 
an arresting character whose heartless 
voice dominates the narrative, cleverly 
cast as an interview: Moravia asks the 
questions and then ventriloquizes Deside- 
ria’s bizarre tale. 






esideria’s natural mother was a pros- 

titute who sold her to Viola, who fluc- 
tuates between being an overattentive 
parent and an insatiable bisexual. Left 
alone, Desideria fills her loneliness with 
autoeroticism and calories. Viola puts the 
girl on a diet and discovers a volup- 
tuous beauty beneath the flab. Reborn, 
Desideria hears a voice that commands 
her to attack her mother’s values and 
property and save her virginity for a mil- 
itant radical. At first the rebellion is sym- 
bolic, a form of childish Dada (“Prac- 
tically the whole of our life is a tissue of 
unreasoned respects, of unfounded ta- 
boos,” says Desideria). But eventually 
the voice calls for and gets real blood. 

Moravia has always been adept 
at manipulating literary conceits for 
startling effect. He once wrote a nov- 
el about a man who talked to his 
penis. An Italian Joan of Arc who 
hears the voice of nihilism calling 
her to action is a promising con- 
ception, and the author has not lost 
his admirable appetite for extremism 
in the defense of humanism. 

But Time of Desecration is not 
extreme enough. Its materials call 
out for the purging effects of out- 
rageous comedy. There is some bit- 
ter wit in Desideria’s cold-eyed ob- 
servations, but her force as a 
character is throttled by garrulous 
abstractions. She is convincing only 
when she is a sounding board 
for Moravia’s feelings, most tellingly: 
“I had been bourgeois, I was bour- 
geois, I would remain bourgeois, 


for ever.” — R.Z. Sheppard 
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In these trying times, 

why are SO many 

putting their money into . 
new Mercedes-Benz Diesels? 


ericans . 


Thousands and thousands of people are ‘paying from $17,533 to 
$30,632* for new Mercedes-Benz Diesels—yet few are millionaires. 
When you know the full track record of these amazing machines, 
you may agree: a Mercedes-Benz Diesel is a shrewd and timely use 
of money in today’s world. Read the full story below. 


Anew Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel can be a form of insur- 
ance against the uncertainties 
of the eighties. Consider these 
key facts: 


1. Mercedes-Benz Diesels are 
products of planned non- 
obsolescence, kept in produc- 
tion an average of 8 years. 





Planned non-obsolescence 


Phe lack of annual changes 
helps keep resale value from 
being artificially driven down. 

Mercedes-Benz cars, Diesels 
included, have been shown to 
retain a huge percentage of 
their original purchase price 
over a three-year span. 

The benefits require no 
financial wizard to grasp. This 
remarkable record could help 
offset a large part of the initial 
purchase cost. 


2. Given proper care, your 
Mercedes-Benz Diesel could 


*Suguestied Bast Coast re 


tail prices. Taxes 





sull be serving you well into the 
nineties. 

Mercedes-Benz Diesel 
durability is a legend—witness 
the 1968 model from Oregon 
that recently passed one million 
miles. 

These are not throwaway 
cars or stopgap cars. They are 
cars designed and built to be 
kept. Your purchase can thus 
be amortized over time. Mean- 
while, the dreary ritual of fre- 
quent trade-ins is suspended, 


3. Mercedes-Benz Diesels are 
designed to shave running costs 
down to the bone. 

rhe lowest EPA mpg esti- 
mate for a Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel today is 23] mpg. The 
highest is 28 mpg. Compare 
this estimate to the “estimated 
mpg” of other cars. You may 
get different mileage depend- 
ing on speed, weather condi- 
tions and trip length. Your 
actual highway mileage will 
probably be less than the high- 
way estimates? * 

Moreover, you free yourself 
from long gasoline lines—when 
all is said and done, diesel fuel 
is still America’s cheapest form 





license, destination charges, dealer preparation and optional equipment additional 








of automotive fuel. 

And Diesels are saddled 
with no complex engine elec- 
trical systems. No spark plugs 
or points or condensers, not 
even carburetors. 

Even traffic jams are less 
agonizing in a Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel: while idling, it burns 75 
percent less fuel than a gasoline 
engine of similar size. 


1980 EPA fuel economy estimates 
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300 TD 
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4. These may be the least fussy 
automobiles yet devised. 

This is because the Diesel 
may be the least fussy automo- 
bile power plant yet devised. 
Fuel injection, not carburetors. 
No complex emissions ¢ ontrols. 
Its knack for reliability and 
ruggedness endears the Diesel to 
truckers, trainmen and others 
who view constant upkeep as a 


** California estimates vary 





headache—and breakdowns 
as asin. 

The times are trying enough. 
How nice to drive a car that 
doesn’t try you further. 


5. A Mercedes-Benz Diesel con- 
sists of an amazing engine, sur- 
rounded by an equally amazing 
automobile. 





The luxury of superb handling, standard. 





It is a Mercedes-Benz first 
and a Diesel second. It rides and 
handles and stops like no other 
car because it is engineered like 
no other car. 

The blue-chip engineering 
involved does much to account 
for the car's cost—and its 
character. This character, this 
integrity, makes it a rewarding 
car to drive and to live with over 
the years. 


6. The first priority of Mercedes- 
Benz is your physical safety. 

Every Mercedes-Benz Diesel 
incorporates 120 safety features 
as standard equipment. 

The car could be less expen- 
sive if certain of these features 
were deleted, and few laymen 
might even be the wiser. But it 
would no longer deserve to be 
called a Mercedes-Benz. 

There are many vital auto- 
motive issues in the eighties. 
Mercedes-Benz believes that 
safety ranks second to none, 


today as always. And designs its 
cars accordingly. 


7. A Mercedes-Benz Diesel 

is a no-nonsense automobile 
in step with these no-nonsense 
times. 

Your money buys engineer- 
ing intelligence, not gimmicks. 
There are no padded roofs or 
imitation wire wheels available. 

The car’s exterior is not 
decorated but aerodynamically 
shaped to decrease wind resis- 
tance. Size and weight are pared 
to the tolerable minimums. 


8. A Mercedes-Benz Diesel is 
actually five Diesels. 

No compromise is necessary. 
You can travel through the 
eighties in precisely the kind of 
Diesel that meets your tastes 
and needs: 

The 240 D Sedan isa 
mobile efficiency system with a 
zero-excess 4-cylinder engine, 
4-speed manual shift, nid Ho 
extravagances to mar its 
frugality-first mission. 

The 300 D Sedan isa 
5-cylinder marvel of efficient 
performance, comprehensively 
equipped. 

The 300 CD Coupe is the 
world’s first limited-production 
two-door coupe with a Diesel 
engine and the most sporting 
Diesel car ever produced. 

The 300 TD Station Wagon 
is, in Car and Driver's words, “the 
best wagon we've tested.” 

The 300 SD Turbodiesel 
Sedan is the world’s most power- 
ful Diesel automobile, one of the 
most sumptuous, and perhaps 
the most coveted. 


9. A Mercedes-Benz Diesel is 
one of the most thoroughly 
proven automobiles on earth. 
The pressures of the times 
did not force Mercedes-Benz 





1936: The Diesel that started it all. 


into acrash program to design 
an efficient automobile. Quite 
the contrary: Mercedes-Benz 
was poised for the needs of the 
eighties with 44 years of Diesel 
experience—and a worldwide 
Diesel success story, 142 coun- 
tries long. 


10. Tally up all these facts and 
the conclusion is simple. The 
most reassuring, most comfort- 
ing, most relevant three words in 
these trying automotive times 
are: Mercedes-Benz Diesel. 

Over 400 authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealers from 
coast to coast stand ready to back 
up these unstintingly engineered 
cars with unstinting service. Call 
or visit the one nearest you. He 
will gladly answer any additional 
questions, and he will be pleased 
to arrange a Diesel test drive at 
your convenience. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 





© 1980 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montwale, NJ 










John Kennedy Toole 


Rumblings 





A CONFEDERACY OF DUNCES 
by John Kennedy Toole 
Louisiana State University Press 
| 338 pages; $12.95 


nto each literary life some unsolicited 

manuscripts must fall, and fall and fall 
and fall. They are almost never any good. 
Established authors, editors, critics and 
agents read them glumly, but with a touch 
of the spirit that moves others to buy lot- 
tery tickets. The big payoff may be ri- 
diculously unlikely, but the lure is irre- 
sistible. Novelist Walker Percy was 
handed an improbable winning number 
in 1976. A teaching stint in New Orleans 
left him vulnerable to would-be writers. 
One day a bulky manuscript was thrust 
upon him bya middle-aged woman wear- 
ing white gloves and accompanied by a 
chauffeur. She firmly advised Percy to 
read the “great book” her son had writ- 
ten. Seeing no gentlemanly way out, he 
began to riffle pages and then to read 
slowly. Before long, he decided that A 
Confederacy of Dunces was “a great rum- 
bling farce” that had to be published. 

The story behind this novel has a hap- 
py ending; the story of its author does not. 
John Kennedy Toole was born in New 
Orleans in 1937. He graduated from high 
school at 16 and then from Tulane in 1958. 
He received a master’s degree in English 
from Columbia a year later, taught for a 
year in New York City and then returned 
to Louisiana He served two years in the 
Army, chiefly based in Puerto Rico, where 
he wrote his novel. He went back to New 
Orleans to teach and to find a publisher. 
Years passed with no success. As his frus- 
| trations continued, Toole grew increas- 
ingly withdrawn, He was found asphyx- 
iated in his car in 1969. 

In his posthumous exuberant comic 
novel, laughter prevails. Ignatius J, Reil- 














ly, 30, is a monumental slob whose mere 
appearance on the streets of New Or- 
leans makes policemen itch to arrest him. 
“To think,” one character tells him, “that 
they’re letting you run around loose.” 
Ignatius’ ruling passion is his utter con- 
tempt for the modern age; its manifes- 
tations make his pyloric valve close, trap- 
ping gas in his cavernous stomach. His 
heart belongs to the early Middle Ages. 
He thinks that contemporary domestic 
life would be improved if chains and man- 
acles were put back in the home, where 
they belong: “When father came in from 
work, the whole family could grab him 
and chain him for being stupid enough 
to be working all day long to support 
them.” 

Unfortunately for Ignatius, his dipso- 
maniacal mother forces him to look for a 
20th century job. He first fetches up at 
Levy Pants, a somnolent factory with a se- 
nile secretary named Miss Trixie. “Am I 
retired?” she asks often. Ignatius tries to 
organize the black workers into an ill- 
fated Crusade for Moorish Dignity. Then 
he takes up selling hot dogs in the French 
Quarter. His mother comes to the belat- 
ed conclusion that Ignatius is disgracing 
her and wonders about committing him 
to Charity Hospital. A friend urges her 
on: “If it’s free and they lock people away, 
Ignatius oughta be there.” 


i of satellite characters keep 
orbiting Ignatius’ girth. There is Bur- 
ma Jones, a young black who has to take 
a low-paying job at a Bourbon Street strip 
joint or be arrested for vagrancy. As a 
sidewalk shill for the acts inside, Jones 
seeks his revenge: “Night of Joy got gen- 
uine color peoples workin below the min- 
imal wage.” Then there is Patrolman 
Mancuso, who has been ordered by his 
chief to bring in at least one suspicious 
character. Donning the odd costumes he 
is forced to wear for the purpose of en- 
ticement, Mancuso constantly goes out 
and gets himself arrested. Much of the 
comedy in the novel is of the atom- 
smashing variety; people and props ric- 
ochet off each other into unforeseen tra- 
jectories. Ignatius’ favorite work is 
Boethius’ The Consolation of Philosophy. 
This book passes from his hands to a po- 
liceman’s; it is stolen by a juvenile de- 
linquent and next appears as a prop ina 
pornographic photograph, which winds 
up back in Ignatius’ hands. 

The title comes from Jonathan Swift: 
“When a true genius appears in the world, 
you may know him by this sign, that the 
dunces are all in confederacy against 
him.” Ultimately, Ignatius is simply too 
grotesque and loony to be taken for a ge- 
nius; the world he howls at seems less 
awful than he does. Pratfalls can pass be- 
yond slapstick only if they echo, and most 
of the ones in this novel do not. They are 
terribly funny, though, and if a book’s 
price is measured against the laughs it 
provokes, A Confederacy of Dunces is the 
bargain of the year. 











— Paul Gray | 


Dear Theo 


STRANGER 
by Bryan Forbes 
Doubleday; 474 pages; $12.95 


or the well-born and well-off, Cam- 
bridge University was an oasis in the 
wasteland of prewar Europe. Yet, for a 
few, the green fields were mined with 


sexual intrigue and high treason. For | 


Cambridge was also a school for scan- 
dal. The most notdrious Soviet spies were 
recruited there: Guy Burgess, Donald 
Maclean, Kim Philby and, it turned out 
late last year, Sir Anthony Blunt, now 
deknighted and deposed as art adviser 
to the Queen. How, from this world of 
privilege, philosophy and vintage port, 
could the Soviets have enlisted such con- 
summate traitors? 

In Stranger, subtitled A Novel About 
the Fourth Man, the narrator concludes: 
“They picked carefully and they picked 
well... I feel it was no accident that their 


four most successful recruits were all tak- | 
en from the ranks of those who consid- | 


ered themselves unloved.” He adds: “It 
was the adultery of the soul that claimed 
most of their spare time.” In this arrange- 
ment of the Cantabrigian quartet, Bryan 
Forbes, the English actor, director (The L- 
Shaped Room) and novelist, homes in or 
Theo Gittings, who bears a passing re- 
semblance to Blunt. Theo, a brilliant, 
alienated invert who becomes a pillar of 
the literary establishment, is compared by 
critics to E.M. Forster (a fellow homo- 
sexual who issued the closet cri de coeur: 
“If I had to choose between betraying my 
country and betraying my friend, I hope 
I should have the guts to betray my coun- 
try”). Theo’s career as Communist agent 
is unraveled after his death by bestselling 
Writer Anthony Stern, a straight second 
cousin who had been his social inferior 
and dearest friend. 
Theo is an 


imaginary character, 





Treachery in the name of humanity. 
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TWOGETHER 


“We're getting ready A Our new, fantastic, bar- 
to host a week of — gain-priced Twogether 
Dorado’s fantastic Two- vacation package was a 
gether vacation pack- huge success last year. 
age. It’s a sport-filled, So we're doing it again. 
one-price-includes- One price includes it all: 
everything holiday at golf clinics, tennis clinics, 
one of the world’s water skiing, sailing, disco, 
most luxurious resorts. large, beautiful rooms, 
I’m particularly looking three sumptuous meals a 
forward to seeing you day, wine at lunch and 
on those two cham- § dinner, and much more. 
pionship Robert Trent ) Even tips, taxes, and 
Jones golf courses. ) transport to and from the 
Then we'll be there airport! 
with you enjoying the For a free brochure all 
tennis, water skiing, about Dorado’s special 
snorkeling and swim- Twogether package, see 
ming from two crescent coupon below. This value- 
beaches. And we'll be filled package is available 
having fun with you at only from April 15 through 
the disco and at the October 1. The Dorado 
casino which is straight Beach Hotel is part of the 
out of James Bond. gracious world of Regent 
And lots more. International Hotels. 

“Others of my NFLPA 
colleagues will be 
down with their wives 
every week from mid- 
April until the end of 
June. So come join us, 
chat with us and enjoy 
Twogether!” 


Mr. and Mrs, Brad Van Pelt 
New York Giants 





We want to do it Twogether 
Please send your full color 
descriptive brochure. You can 
make reservations through your 
travel agent or Eastern Airlines. 
Or LRI or Regent International 
Hotels 

800-421-0530, Nationwide 
800-252-0277, California 
213-652-1454, Los Angeles 


Dorado Beach. Puerto Rico 





Regent International Hotels 
122 East 55th Street, New York, New York 10022 


Name 
Address 
i City ______.____ State Zi 
. Eastern has more flights to San Juan (mostly 
ITOEA1DBTW7 j wide-body 1011's) from more major cities than any ITOEA1DBTW4 
$499 role 3292? 


\ 
Per person double occupancy { ae, EASTE RN Per person double occupanc' 
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excluding air fare. Comparable WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY... excluding air fare. Compar. 
rates for additional nights. de rates for additional nights. 


The Award-Winning Mandarin Restaurant 


Finest Mandarin, Szechuan, 
Hunan and other 
Chinese Specialties 
COCKTAILS @ WINES 


DRAGON INN NORTH 


1650 Waukegan Rd., Glenview, IL (312) 729.8383 


LACANASTA 


Open 11a.m.-11p.m. daily 








We Specialize 
in homemade Mexican 
food from authentic recipes 


1007 W. Armitage 975-9667 








GROVER’S GIVES 
GREAT GUMBO 
NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 
2256 W. Irving Park Rd 
Chicago 


5646 St. Charles Rd 
Berkeley 


(TOVER"S 


DAliat 
| BN 8 


Mallory’ Weir 


Fine dining in an elegant atmos 
phere. From Beef Wellington to 
Chocolate Amaretto Mousse! 
Overlooking McCormick Place 
and the lake from the center of 
Hyde Park. 


Tenth Floor 


1525 East S3rd St 241-5600 


Casus! American 


Vittles Restaurant serving 
restaarant Gourmet foods at 
moderate prices 

featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops 
Full bar end California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone 549 2060 


where 


to dine in 
Chicago 


before or after the RACES. 
Sunday Brunch 


Ry Butter 


Entertainment 
Dencing 


The Nisntiy 
Atrium 


3223 W. Aigonquin Rd., Rolling Meadows 
1 Mile So. of Track~ Exit at Aigonquin Ad. (At.62) 
(Three Blocks East of Route 53) Res. 259.7070 


exceptional 
prime steaks. 
seafoods 
and gourmet 
specialties 


FOR THE PRIME OF 
YOUR LIFE 


Chicago's prime location for 
lunch, dinner, meetings, 
banquets at 100 E 
Ontario near 
Michigan 
787-5000 for 
reservations 

Valet parking 


a. 


LAWRYS 


THE PRIME RIB 


Don't leave home 
without it! 











Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 AM 


2323S Wentworth Ave Phone 225 6336 





500 North La Salle, Chicago, Minois 60610 


Chicago’s now 
oldest young 
name in with 
seafood new 


ideas 


337-2020 


RESTAURANT _ since 1906 


BLACK RAM 


FOR YOUR DINING PLEASURE 


Prime Rib ~ Prime Steak 
Lamb and Seafood 
Luncheons — Dinner 


1414 Oakton St. Des Plaines 824-1227 
(Between River Ad. and Mannheim) 


RongfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. Spe- 
cialties include prime rib served on a samurai 
sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily from 
5 p.m.. 230 Ontario 6446500 
633 Skokie Bivd. Northbrook 564-5900 


Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandarin « Szechuan 





CHICAGO NEAR NORTH 


and Hunan 
CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoin Park West 


rom mtstnvarons 312/528-5542 


WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, 1 E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2230, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 





| though the specific details of his dilem- 
ma are all too true. Forbes’ novel is not 


“faction” or a thriller, but a thoughtful 
blend of both. 

As he delves through Theo’s journals 
and his own memories of their abutting 
lives, Narrator Stern etches a bleak chron- 
icle of loneliness and lust, punctuated with 
quiet irony. Stern notes the perennial al- 
| ibi of the spy: treachery is excusable be- | 
| cause it is always performed in the name 
| of humanity. The excuse is held up to the 

light and found “curiously selective, since 
few spies seem disposed to share their 
thefts with anybody but the Soviet 
Union.” 

Twisting through its labyrinthine 
course, Stranger provides vivid profiles of 
Burgess, Maclean and Philby, who appear 
as themselves, but the many-tiered novel 
is most affecting in its depictions of love 
true and false, at home, abroad and long 
gone. It is in these passages that the nov- 
el persuasively insinuates a chill, echoing 
question: The fourth man has been iden- 
tified, but is there a fifth, sixth—even 
an nth man out there? 

“Who knows how deeply the worms 
have eaten?” Stern wonders. “We all 
think we sleep safely in our beds, the mort- 
gage payments up to date, the house in- 
sured, the burglar alarm operative ... 
and outside, the Philbys of this world 
are still at large, observing us from afar, 
listening to us through brick walls, pho- 
tographing us with lenses that pierce 
the night, recruiting the next crop of fel- 
low travellers even as they discredit the 
old, detonating their minds with new 
lies.” Underneath this language: Tick ... 
Trek;; “Tick: .: — Michael Demarest 
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sponsor. — 

ather ¢ Peete inctiier 28 

Mir sox CuLGTele Patensa povete) foveal eight 
two older sisters to go to work just to survive. 

Then thanks to the Cluietian Chiidver und I was able to 
sponsor her. To help give her food, Prone ip do as chee am 
without taking her away from the famil e loves. 

“Marites and I got to know each other, and now we share a very 
personal affection for each other. 

“For psa ogg you too can help a 
child like Marites. You can become a sponsor 
in the Christian Children’s Fund. 

“Don't send any money now. Just send 
the coupon. We'll send you a child’s picture 
and background information, and explain 
Be Fe te ere ee ee 

ery special letters in return. Then 
pat if you want to help. Please send in 
the coupon today. Because these kids are 
all in our family —yours and mine” : 
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heir journey repeats the classic American immigrant sa- 

gas. To escape the old country (the ration line, the future 
foreclosed, the totalitarian rant), they climb aboard over- 
crowded boats and go pitching out across the water to a dif- 
ferent life. When they glimpse the new land, they throng to 
the rails; they peer toward the dock with that vulnerable im- 
migrant look of yearning that everyone carries in memory, 
like a cracked photograph: the faces at Ellis Island, the Gold- 
en Door—or at least the servants’ entrance—to the new world 
and all its redemptions. 

The drama, now replayed by thousands of Cubans in their 
110-mile trek across the Straits of Florida, can still raise a glow 
of patriotic nostalgia in Americans. It is “a nation of immi- 
grants,” after all, as John Kennedy wrote 100 years after his 
Irish great-grandfather left County Wexford to be- 
come a cooper in Boston. But today Americans are 
having trouble rising to the occasion. Drifting into a 
recession whose depths they cannot yet judge, skit- 
tish about plant closings and lost jobs, about oil prices 
and taxes that already seem too high for Govern- 
ment services that provide too little, Americans are 
less disposed to invite more strangers into the house. 
The beds are all taken, they say. The basement is 
jammed with illegal aliens—as many as 12 million, 
by some counts, with thousands more daily piling 
across the borders. 

Ku Klux Klansmen have paraded around Flor- 
ida lately, dispensing their old nativist bile and giv- 
ing a bad name to an argument (AMERICA FOR AMER- 
ICANS, the picket signs say) that has more thoughtful 
and respectable proponents. The New Republic's col- 
umnist, TRB, a voice of intelligent liberalism, writes 
with some truculence: “Sooner or later, America must face re- 
ality. It is going to be painful ... The trouble is that huddled 
masses need jobs. The American frontier (worse luck) is gone.” 
The American ideal of endless hospitality and refuge presup- 
posed perpetually expanding resources. Now, says the argument, 
an emerging order of scarcity mandates self-interest, selectiv- 
ity, limitation, exclusion. No more the profligate America with 
arms open in Whitmanesque embrace, ready to issue a shovel 
to anyone strong enough and willing to dig. 

Actually, Congress posted very picky bouncers at the Gold- 
en Door in 1921, when it began the quota system. But official 
strictures on immigration have become a kind of charade. The 
flow of illegal immigrants persists, merely inconvenienced by 
the understaffed Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
the Border Patrol. And the U.S. has often made massive ex- 
ceptions to the law in order to admit refugees—36,000 from Hun- 
gary after the 1956 uprising, for example, and 872,000 from 
Cuba since the Castro revolution, Future upheavals will un- 
doubtedly produce massive new exceptions. A new law, the Ref- 
ugee Act of 1980, attempts to bring some order to immigration, 
but it is not much help in resolving the questions of fairness, hu- 
manity, precedent and priority that the new mass Cuban mi- 
gration raises. 

The most basic matter of American fairness, of who is en- 
titled to what, was brought up with a theatrical appropriateness 
by the black riots in Miami, the capital of Cuban America. The 
heavy infusion of Spanish-speaking Latins into southern Flor- 
ida has been one factor in making blacks there (citizens with 
deep and painful roots in the American past) feel even more in- 
tensely wronged than blacks elsewhere in the nation. Latins 
argue that the Cubans (450,000 in Dade County alone) have ac- 
celerated business development, brought fresh blood and vigor 







Guarding the Door 











to the area, and thus more jobs, That is true. In fact, the entire 
logic of immigration rests upon the fact that immigrants are al- 
most always an asset, a new presence, a little bit frightened and 
often culturally ingenious. But the Latin renaissance has left 
blacks in an unhappy third place in the community. Often they 
cannot get jobs if they do not speak Spanish; they feel, there- 
fore, doubly estranged. Their question presents an almost un- 
answerable grievance: Why does America welcome strangers 
and mistreat its own? 

Whites as well object that newcomers overtax the housing 
(the vacancy rate in Dade County is less than 1%), the over- 
burdened schools and other public services. Beyond the matter 
of fairness to American blacks and other minorities, the new 
Cuban infusion raises questions about what is fair to other ref- 
ugees and immigrants. Millions of people around 
the world want to get into America; they pay the na- 
tion the compliment of a sometimes desperate yearn- 
ing to settle here. There are now 9 million foreign- 
ers applying, and only a small percentage of them 
will get the chance to enter the U.S. legally. 

Those who wish to pull up the gangplank should 
probably remember that arguments eerily similar to 
their own have been offered almost since the be- 
ginning of the nation. In 1797 a Congressman de- 
clared that while liberal immigration policies were 
fine for a country new and unsettled, the U.S. was 
now mature and fully populated and so the gates 
must close to newcomers. In the depression of 1873, 
workers rioted in some cities over the immigrants 
who were stealing their jobs from them. Americans, 
so idealistically generous and expansive in their of- 
ficial mythology, have generally greeted foreigners 
with fear and loathing. A New York newspaper editorial in the 
late 19th century commented on the Italian influx: “The bars 
are down. The dam is washed away. The sewer is choked. The 
scum of immigration is viscerating upon our shores.” Franklin 
Roosevelt held rigidly to his immigrant quotas all through the 
"30s, when Europe’s Jews were desperately seeking refuge from 
Hitler. The American failure to welcome Europe’s Jews may 
have encouraged Hitler. 

By comparison, the reception for the new Cubans has been 
fairly hospitable. The Carter Administration, after committing 
its customary sins of oversteering, veering in the process from 
one side of the issue to the other, is now trying to strike a work- 
able, intelligent balance that will honor both the practical di- 
lemma (the Cubans are here in the U.S., and it would be bar- 
baric to try to ship them back) and the necessary precedents 
and principles (quota systems must be honored, American jobs 
must be protected, and the country cannot possibly take ev- 
eryone who wants to come). 


he U.S. cannot be sealed off like a medieval fortress at sun- 

down. The Cubans who have come to the U.S, should be 
made welcome; but the U.S. must seek ways to discourage fur- 
ther outpourings. The old promiscuous invitation of the land of 
the free must be muted somewhat. That is an idea that Amer- 
icans as well as potential immigrants may find painful to ac- 
cept: a nation that has always cherished a self-congratulatory 
illusion that it could be all things to all who appeared at the 
front door must now have the character to make the sort of se- 
rious choices that might leave America seeming as vulnerable 
and diminished and woefully crass as the rest of the world. 
There are rational, realistic lines to be drawn—and promises in- 
side the house that need to be redeemed. Lance Morrow 
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“Get the jump on action pictures. 
With Minolta’s Continuous Automatic 


Exposure System? 


a 


-Bruce Jenner, Olympic Decathlon Winner. 





If you can see it happening, you can 
take a picture of it with the depend- 
able Minolta XG-1. 

Because the XG-1 measures light 
in a way that makes action photogra- 
phy just about foolproof. 

Even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow, Minolta’s 
& Continuous Automatic Exposure 
System changes the exposure for 
you. Automatically. 

That means after you focus, the compact, lightweight 
XG-1 does all the work. And you take all the credit. 





minolta XC 


The automatic choice for action photography. 


ee 


As for value, the reliable XG-1 is the least expensive 
automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made. 

Add to your range of creative ideas by adding a 
Minolta Auto Winder, Auto Electroflash, or any of the 
more than 40 computer designed Minolta lenses. 

For more information about the Minolta XG-1, write 
Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 
07446. In Canada: Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4. Or 
see your photo dealer. He'll show you why the 
Minolta XG-1isthe camerathat _ __ 
lets you take the pictures nace 
you never thought 
you could take. 
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Breakthrough! There has never been a 
00s cigarette with less tar than todays Now. 
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ning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





mg. “tar” .2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 








